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THE CLOVER ROUTE TO WEALTH 


R. FARMER, we mean this as a little, friendly, personal talk to 
you—a talk about making more money. 


Well, we thought you'd be. 


Not that we care a hoot about mak- 
money for-money’s sake, but because we do believe the South needs 
more money—more money to build for us better homes; better schools, 


| ceed. 
Interested, are you? 


Not only this, but once you have grown it, once you have re- 
joiced at the beauty of your fields covered with a winter carpet of 
green, once you have seen the wonderful corn crops and cotton crops 
that grow after the clover, you will never again be content without it. 

| There are cases on record where single crops of crimson clover plowed 

















PEOPLE SAID IT WOULDN’T GROW-—BUT IT DID 
Crimson Clover on Farm of N. J. Johnston, Cullman, Ala. 





with better equipment and better teachers, better paid; better roads; 
and to get for usa few more of the comforts and conveniences that 
as much right to as any people on earth. 


Southern farmers have 


under have doubled the corn crops following. 
eraging not over eighteen bushels of corn.per acre; if we were asked 
for the surest and cheapest means of doubling this yield, our answer 





Are you agreed that you can very well use 
a little more than your farm is now making 
for you? Then let’s put our heads together 
and see if we can figure where it is to come 
from. Out of the soil, if at all, you say, and 
the answer is absolutely correct. But how? 

One acre of good crimson clover plowed 
under is worth as much as six to ten tons of 
stable manure or a thousand pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. This clover gets this great 
amount of fertilizer from the air, and it gets 
it in the winter and early spring, when cot- 
ton and corn lands are idle. Not only does 
it hold your soils in winter and keep them 
from washing away, but day and night it is 
busy making you and your lands richer. 

Now don’t say clover will not grow on 
your land. Anywhere from east Texas to 
Virginia, on any average well drained lands, 
we know absolutely that clover will suc- 
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At pwesent we are av- 


would be crimson clover. Likewise are 
we certain that just a very few crops of 
clover plowed under will double, treble, 
even quadruple our present average of 
a pitiful third of a bale of cotton per 
acre. 

The greatest crop ever introduced 
into the South, is what those who have 
tried crimson clover say of it. It will 
grow practically any where cotton and corn 
will grow, and as a fertilizer and humus- 
maker there is nothing that beats it. 
Thousands of farmers have already grown 
it successfully; thousands more will begin 
growing it this fall. 

Won't you try an acre or so, carefully 
followirfg all the instructions given else- 
where in this issue? Won't you join us 
in our journey 
wealth? 


y along the clover route to 


5c. a Copy 
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A healthy, inoculated legume cover-crep will save your 
land this winter aud next year your soil will be more fertile—your crops bigger 
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Wil 


This is what winter storms can do to unprotected land. 
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OWaco ver-crop of clovers or vetch this fall. Inoculate 
your seed with MULFORD CULTURES. Next spring 


AANA 


S your surface soil will still be on your own farm, / 
SS e e 
y/ not washed into the bed of some stream or on to your neigh- YY 
g bor’s land. And your soil will be richer in ni th y 
or’s land. And your soil will be richer in nitrogen—the 
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most expensive-to-buy and the most necessary of fertilizers. 
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will supply your clovers, vetches and other legumes with 
billions of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. These bacteria will be 
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= busy all winter long, drawing free nitrogen from the air and 
= Mil storing it in your soil for the use of your next season’s 
= i. crop. Not only that—inoculation with Mulford Cultures 
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will make your clovers or vetches bigger, stronger, healthier. 
It will make them more profitable as feed crops and richer 
as fertilizing crops. 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


| By TAIT BUTLER 














OUR to eight bushels of crimson 

clover seed per acre is not an un- 
usual yield. At present prices*and at 
the prices for several years this 
means a money value for seed of 
from $20 to $60 per acre. It is, there- 
fore, a good money crop for any sec- 
tion that will codperate to the extent 
of securing the huller and other ma- 
chinery to handle the crop. At least 
every farmer should save his own 
seed. 


Legumes Feed Soils, Livestock and 
Men 


HEN one considers just two facts 

regarding legumes, these should 
be sufficient to give them a more 
prominent place in Southern agricul- 
ture: They gather nitrogen from the 
air and store itin their bodies or 
leave it in the soil. They are thus the 
best and cheapest source of nitrogen 
and humus, the two greatest needs of 
Southern soils. 

But the other fact is scarcely less 
important. Animals must have pro- 
tein, protein not only contains nitro- 
gen for tissue-building or muscle- 
making, but also mineral matter for 
bone and frame-building. Legumes 
are the richest of all our farm plants 
in protein-nitrogen. In other words, 
the legumes at once, feed both our 
soils and our livestock and ourselves 
best. If these are facts, and they are, 
it would seem that legumes ought to 
have a more important place in our 
cropping system. 


Try a Small Area in Clover the 
First Year 
O QNE who is familiar with the 
facts and who will be frank will 
deny that much money has been lost 


by Southern farmers trying clovers 
and other legume crops which have 
failed. Probably most of those who 
have tried crimson and bur clovers 
for the first time have failed, and yet 


1 


have been valuable 
to the South, if twice as many more 
failures had occurred. 

Many of these failures have been 
unnecessary and a good share of them 
due to the fact that those making the 
trial failed to follow the well known 


these crops would 





and necessary procedure to obtain 
success. 

But it is unfortunate whenever any 
One fails in the first trial of these 
£Tops, because 1S likely to become 
discouraged not , at 
least, for se\ espec- 











ially true if tl lure ’ 
large area and the financial loss has 
been hex For tl S¢ ( ( Ss ( il 
ways c n 1 bur 
clover be tried ie first time on a 
small area and that od lane ell 
prepared be used. If ( s on 
Mthlced with iacawe crows there wet 
be no fear that their growth will not 
be co1 


Winter Legumes Point the Way to 
Rich Land and Rich Farmers 





through the crops sold from the 

or from our one crop system of cot- 
ton farming. Our loss il fertility 
is very much greater because of the 
bare ‘condition of our soils during the 


winter when the rainfall is heavy and 


through the leaching out of plant 
foods and the washing away of the 


finest and best part of our ! 

Our one greatest need is winter le- 
gume cover crops, or to keep the land 
busy; our greatest 
the fact that 


inds. 


agricultural 
our climate 


asset 
enables us 


to grow a cover crop that will gather 
nitrogen from the air and increase the 
fertility of our soils between the time 
our money or regular summer feed 
crop is harvested and the time for 
planting this crop the following 
spring. 

Our greatest need would thus be met 
by the use of our greatest agricultural 
asset or by taking advantage of our 
one special opportunity. Without the 
loss of a single cotton or corn crop 
the yields of these crops per acre can 
be doubled in four or five years, be- 
cause the growing of winter legumes 
will, while preventing washing and 
leaching, gather nitrogen from the air 
and supply the he nitro- 
gen our need to their 
yields. There is no section of this 
country where increased soil fertility 
is so needed nor any section where it 
is so easy to obtain, if we would only 
grow winter and summer legumes on 
the land when it is not busy growing 
our regular crops of cotton, corn, 
oats, wheat, etc. Why we do not grow 
more of these legumes until our soils 
are made more fertile is beyond all 
human understanding. 


humus and t 


soils double 


co oe anise 


The Best Legumes for Soil Improve- 
ment — 
A* A general rule the root systems, 


the stubble or residues left on the 
land, and the amount of growth made 
(dry matter produced) determine 
which is the better legume for 
improvement; but the habits of 
growth, length of time the crop takes 
to mature and many 
tions may influence 
legume crop. 

The crops themselves, if 

hay, are not iently different to 
indicate much superiority in one over 
another, ton or pound for 
pound of hay or dry matter produced; 
but when the crops are removed the 
root systems and the amount of stub- 


soil 
other considera- 
the 7 


~} 1°:A . 
CnOoIce OF a 


made into 





suffic 


ton for 


ble left or sod formed may clearly in- 
dicate a material difference in the val- 
ue of the crops for soil improvement. 

Recently we have seen marked dif- 
ferences in crops of following 
cowpeas and lespedeza, the lespedeza 
apparently producing a considerably 
larger increase in the yield of oats. In 
another stubble was sowed 
to soy beans and cowpeas broadcast, 
two bushels of used per 
There was no noticeable differ- 
nd and 


and soy beans were 


oats 
} 


case oat 
seed being 
acre. 
ence in the oat crop on the la 
the cowpeas 


ed the same 


SOW- 




















l id cut the same day 
and removed for hay ind all other 
conditions as far as known were the 
san Phe son when th 
lane sp | to cotto t afte 

ea u¢ SsuUpE¢ ) to that 
te he ¢ peas. J difference 5 
so pla in tl reat 
, er colo tiie a ; 7A 
bean land that eue 
éd-4 ; és 
at ? eC af 
If soy beat ¢ } 
improve lent 1 e S l ( 
his case: « i P vit aay 
vy be s bro t stead « 
rows, as is usually done, was respon- 
sible for the difference, the fact is an 


important one. 
Crimson Clover and Bur Clever 
Compared 


WE ARE often asked whic 
better winter le; 


egume, 





crimson 
clover or bur clover? 

Both have their places on nearly 
every Southern farm, and it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible for any one to 
say which is the better, taken as a 


whole. For some purposes or on some 
farms bur clover may be better, while 
on other farms crimson ciover fills 
the needs better. 

The writer’s observation is that bur 
clover is a much more certain crop in 
the Southern half of the Cotton Belt 
than in the northern half. On the 
other hand, possibly crimson clover 
is more certain in the northern half 
of the Belt than in the southern half. 
We think crimson clover is usually a 


little more reliable or certain in the 
northern half of the Cotton Selt 
when tried for the first time than is 


bur clover. 


Crimson clover we regard as the 


best soil-improving crop, because a 
| 

stand which covers practically the 

whole surface of the ground is much 


than with bur clover. In 
most cases, the bur clover is likely to 
grow in patches, or some of the 
ground is likely to be uncovered. This 


easier to get 


patchy condition of bur clover is fre- 
quently noticed, even on 


it has grown for years. 


land where 


We think also that crimson clover 
will afford more and better grazing 
from March1 to May 15 than bur 


clover, but 
tage of 


bur clover has the advan- 
reseeding itself, thus being 
suitable for permanent pastures. 

Where the bur clover does well, es- 
pecially in the Southern part of the 
Cotton Belt, this habit of reseeding 
itself is a great advantage and may 
well put it ahead of crimson clover as 
a winter cover crop and soil builder. 

We think the question is one of se- 
lecting the best place for each and us- 
ing both, rather than selecting either 
one and using it to the exclusion of 
the other. 


How to Inoculate the Soil and Seed 
HE-seed or soil must be inocula- 
ted to get the best results with 

legumes, unless the right bacteria 


(germs) are already in the soil. 


are not likely to be in the 


They 
soil, unless 
the legume in question or one requir- 
ing the has been 


same inoculation 






grown on the land recently or on 
some other parts of the farm for a 
few years. Of course, the right germs 
may get in the soil in other ways, but 
it is not often that one can afford to 
sow a legume on land for the first 
time without inoculating the seed or 
soil. 


Some have thought that because they 
SOW eC eume without inoculat- 
ing the seed or soil and obtained good 


1 some le 


results that inoculation is not-neces- 
sary in any case or for any other le- 
eume on the same farm. This is a 


mistake and it is safer to inoculate 

















than to run the risk of the bacteria 
not being already in the soil. The 
cost and trouble of inoculating either 
the seed or soil ] 
kee] ny one 
are kept Oo 
) oO1 a to 
1 I one that 
S al 1 
4 id 
1 « to be cul: 
the tt ) prepar 
1 bed, ¢ 200 to 1,000 
p inc tT ) ] ¢ ) pe 
T ‘1 
( ¢ 11 
Te tit I] t 
) Id le i 
growin VY S row suc- 
cessfi lly. soul v1 noculating 
should be taken from the next two or 
three inches of soil after the top inch 
been removed 





inoculated soil 





culated on a 
ie evening and 
harrow it in. 

When the soil is convenient at hand 
the only objection to this method is 
the danger of spreading weeds and 
soil diseases. When the seed are inoc- 
ulated, the common methods are by 





cloudy day or late in 
at once disk or 


using commercial cultures or inocula- 
ted soil by the glue method. When 
commercial cultures are purchased or 
the material obtained from the state 
or the National Department of Agri- 
culture, the instructions always sent 
out with the cultures should be fol- 
lowed strictly. 

Different methods are used for in- 
oculating the seed. Sometimes inocu- 
lated soil is mixed and sowed with the 
seed, or the seed may be wet with 
water in which has been mixed inocu- 
lated soil, the seed then dried and im- 
mediately sowed. 

Probably the most satisfactory 
method of inoculating the seed, when 
inoculated soil is used, is to dissolve 
five cents worth of common glue in 
one gallon of water, moisten one 
bushel of seed (60 pounds) with this 
solution of glue and then mix with 30 
pounds of the inoculated soil and sow 


and cover the seed lightly at once. 
The claim made for this method is 
that when the young plant starts 
from the seed the germs are present 


in the soil sticking to the seed, ready 
to inoculate the roots, prompt inocu- 
lation thus being assured. 


Legumes That [noculate for Each 
Other 


W* ARE constantly asked if cow- 
peas will inoculate for other le- 
gumes, or if Japan clover or lespedeza 
will inoculate for crimson clover, or 
for some other legume. 

For the convenience of our readers 
we are making the following groups. 
Any one legume in a group will, if it 
has nodules on its roots, inoculate for 
any other legume in the same group, 
but so far as we know for no legume 


in anyeother group: 





Group 1 Red clover, 

" 
Group 2 

oO 
Gr 

d peas 
( ip 
Grouy 
Group 6 
Group 7 ver, 
Gy? ip & 


LEGUME SEEDS REQUIRED TO 
PLANT AN ACRE 








Cowpeas (in drills) 
Crimson clover . re Sater aaa’ 10 to 20 


Lespedeza 





, > bus 


. WEIGHTS OF SEEDS OF LEG- 
UMES TO MAKE A BUSHEL 











beans R : April to June 
sept. to Oct. 15 


EQUAL TO IT 


She—-Do you think a man can love two 
women at the same time? 
He (gallantly)—Yes, if they were both 


like you.—Canadian Courier, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 

















The Himalaya Berry 


EFERRING to the reply I gave a 

correspondent recently, several 
parties who have Himalaya plants for 
sale write in glowing terms of its 
wonderful fruit and productiveness. 
Climate has a great deal to do with 
these things, and it may be that far- 
ther south this plant has proved val- 
uable. Here it has not proven so. 
Those who have plants for sale 
should use the advertising columns of 
The Progressive Farmer to sell them. 





Hop Clover 


**—¥ NOTICE what you say recently 

about hop clover. I am interest- 
ed in this plant, and would appreciate 
if you will tell me how far north this 
plant is hardy. Is it as hardy as crim- 
son clover?” 

It is more hardy than crimson 
clover, and will grow anywhere in the 
United States. It came originally 
from Europe, introduced by some un- 
scrupulous seedsmen to mix in red 
clover seed, as it can be had cheaply 
in Europe. Being a true clover, it is 
to some extent a soil-improver, but 
its growth is not heavy enough to 
amount to much, and it never gets 
tall enough to mow. 





Wants to Grow Indigo 


**DLEASE tell me where I can get 

indigo and how to grow it and 
prepare for market. My father rais- 
ed some during the Civil War and 
that is all I know about it.” 

i do not think that you could get 
seeds or plants of indigo in this coun- 
try now. Even if you could, there 
would probably be no profit in the 
cultivation, for the market is now 
fully supplied with the synthetic in- 
digo and there is no demand for the 
natural article. As I know no more 
about its culture or preparation than 
you do, it is not possible for me to 
advise about this, but I do know that 
it would probably result in failure, no 
matter how well the grower made 
the crop. 





Big Root in Tobacco 


e HAT is the cause of tobacco 
getting the big root? The roots 
begin to swell at the lower end and 
gradually reach the tap root and the 
plant parches up and perishes. What 
is the cause and remedy?” | 
It would be pure guesswork for me 
to try to tell you the cause of this 
trouble. It may be nematodes or mi- 
croscopic eel worms in the soil. This 
is a matter for the experiment station 
to tackle. They have the men, the 
laboratory and the microscopes, and 
it is their business todo just such 
work. Therefore send a specimen to 
Prof. B. W. Kilgore, Director of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station, 
Raleigh, N. C., so that it can be stud- 
ied and a remedy suggested if possi- 
ble. * 





Chinch Bugs in Corn 


“PESGIE Chinch bugs are getting into 
my corn and fast killing it. 
What can be done?” 

If you knew they were coming and 
in what direction you should have 
plowed a strip outside the corn field 
and harrowed and dragged till dusty. 
Then run a furrow and clean out and 
drag a pote through it to make it 
dusty. Then the bugs would have 
found it hard ta cross, and when they 
collected in the furrow could be de- 
stroyed with kerosene. As they are 
in the corn, cut all the corn where 
they are and plow it under and drag 
the soil fine and spray with kerosene. 
Then make kerosene emulsion by dis- 
solving a pound of soap in a gallon of 
hot water and adding two gallons of 
kerosene and churn the two together 


till they unite in a creamy emulsion. 
Then add nine gallons of water to 
this and use it, preferably warm, for 
spraying any affected plants. 





Preparing for Tobacco 


**— AND now in wheat will be put in 

tobacco next season. What 
shall I sow on the land after wheat? 
How would peas followed by crimson 
clover do? Would rye be better? 
What fertilizer should be used for 
tobacco?” 

I would break the land well after 
harvest and prepare it and drill in 
peas with a wheat drill set to sow 
two bushels of wheat, and would use 
300 pounds of acid phosphate with 
the peas. Then cut the peas for hay 
at maturity, and in the fall sow the 
land to rye. The general opinion of 
tobacco growers is that following to- 
bacco immediately after clover makes 
bright tobacco coarse. Probably it 
is because they use just as much ni- 
trogen in their fertilizer and forget 
what the clover has supplied and they 
get an excess of nitrogen. Turn the 
rye when not over knee-high, so that 
it will decay rapidly, and then in the 
present condition of the fertilizer 
market the best fertilizer will be 
equal parts of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate, 500 pounds an acre. 





Big Vines and Beans Fail 


oe HAT is the matter with my but- 

ter beans? The vines are very 
beautiful and they set a heavy crop, 
but just before maturing for use the 
pods fall. The soil is light and had a 
coat of manure plowed under a month 
before planting.” 

With no evidence of disease, the 
only thing I can suggest is that there 
is a deficiency in the plant food need- 
ed to make beans. This is evident 
from the fact that the vines have 
grown luxuriantly, and the manure 
has given them plenty of nitrogen to 
do this. But the manure-is deficient 
in the plant food that especially 
makes beans. My garden is covered 
thickly with manure every fall and 
left lie to rot all winter, for fresh ma- 
nure is of little use in the garden. 
Then turning this under in spring I 
add fine raw bone meal at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre and, when it can 
be had, some potash, which my sandy 
soil needs. Potash and phosphorus 
make the beans, while _ nitrogen, 
which the manure supplies, makes 
growth and it has done this with 
your beans. The beans, like other of 
the legumes, can get nitrogen from 
the air, and need more phosphoric 
acid and potash than nitrogen. Your 
fertilizer was not balanced and the 
materials for making beans were not 
there. 





He Knows All About Nut Grass 


**T NOTICE what you say about nut 
grass. I say boastingly that I 
know more about nut grass than any 
man in Florida, for I have made it a 
study for 10 or 12 years, and I have 
my first seed to see germinate into 
nut grass. Possibly it comes up some- 
thing else. I have cut hay where it 
had matured seed and have hauled 
the manure on my garden, and never 
found. a sprig in it. The nuts will 
grow for nine years, and I do not 
know how much longer, and_ will 
come up many times per year. There 
are two kinds here, and I am not fa- 
miliar with the “chain” nut grass. The 
kind I have is the round nut. I can 
send you sample and seed. If it grew 
from seed, it would be all over the 
land like crab grass and crowfoot.” 

I hardly think that it is worth 
while to discuss this matter further. 
3ut [am glad to know that one man 
knows all about it. Nut grass proper 


is not a grass at all. It is Cyperus ro- 
tundus, variety Hydra, and probably 
is what you call “chain” nut grass. 
Probably if you knew more about it 
you would recognize the young seed- 
lings. But as you do not seem to 
know any but the matured plants 
with nuts on them, it may be well to 
say that the seedlings have not made 
nuts the first season to any extent, 
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and are very small as compared with 
the plants you find with nuts. Doubt- 
less the nuts or tubers will grow for 
years if allowed to make green leaves, 
but if the tops are kept cut off daily 
the nuts will soon perish. If the seed 
does not grow in Florida you are for- 
tunate, for they grow here by the 
million wherever the plants are al- 
lowed to run to seed. 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 








HAVE A WINTER COVER CROP TO PLOW UNDER FOR THE CORN CROP 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











HE value of any farm rotation 
comes from the amount of hu- 
mus added to the soil through 
the growing and using of the legume 
crops. The increase of this organic 
decay in the soil should be the lead- 
ing aimin any rotation, for it is 
through this that we get greater pro- 
duction per acre of the sales crops, 
and not only this, but through the 
great moisture-retaining character of 
this vegetable decay we get greater 
results for the fertilizers used. 

Then, too, on all upland soils and 
clay loams this decay aids greatly in 
releasing the potash that abounds in 
such soils, and relieves the farmer 
from any necessity for the buying of 
potash. And added to these advant- 
ages, the legumes furnish us the cost- 
ly nitrogen free of cost, and the good 
farmer is relieved of spending money 
for what he can get free. 


Clover the First of All Corn Fertiliz- 


ers 


AM asked hundreds of times what 

fertilizer I would advise to make 
the corn crop. I always reply that 
the best and cheapest fertilizer I 
know for the corn crop is a good sod 
of crimson clover disked down when 
in bloom and turned under. Of course 
you can make corn with the use of 
complete commercial fertilizers, but 
you cannot make corn cheaply in 
that way. One of the best farmers in 
the South, a man who has grown rich 
in building up an old run-down plan- 
tation, and who now makes about 
4,000 bushels of corn annually, says 
that he makes corn at actual cost of 
11 cents a bushel. But he always has 
a heavy sod to turn for the crop. 

This winter cover of crimson clover 
has additional value in the saving of 
what would be lost in the winter 
rains. We have most of the winter 
an open soil, and the nitrates are eas- 
ily washed out in the winter rains. 
3ut if there is a growing crop on the 
land, these fleeting nitrates will be 
used by the plants and kept from being 
lost to the soil, and can be returned 
to the soil in the spring. Then the 
clover crop relieves the farmer of the 
need to buy a complete fertilizer, and 
only demands that it may be helped 
by a liberal use of some carrier of 
phosphorus. And the more of this 
nitrogen-fixing and humus-making 
material we get into the soil the 
more we can save in the purchase of 
phosphorus. With an abundance of 
vegetable matter decaying in the soil 
we can use profitably the raw phos- 
phate rock at less than half the cost 
of acid phosphate. 

When this organic matter, whether 
clover or peas, is buried in the soil 
the different forms of bacteria get 
busy. One form breaks down the or- 
ganic matter and releases ammonia. 
Another form feeds on ammonia and 
makes nitrous acid. A third form con- 
verts this into nitric acid, and this 
not oaly combines with any base in 
the soil and forms a nitrate, but i 
makes the phosphoric acid in the 
rock soluble and available to plants. 


Bare Land Is Ruinous 


ND there is always as much mon- 

ey to be made in saving expense 
as in increasing crops regardless of 
cost. What we need to learn is econ- 
omy in production and not merely 
making crops by expensive methods. 
Rare land in winter is a source of 





loss. A green cover crop is a pre- 
ventive of loss and a means for 
increasing the productivity of the 
soil. 

One farmer wrote me some time 
ago saying that he had a_ heavy 
growth of peas and crab grass on the 
land, and asked would not that make 
sufficient winter cover. I told him 
that the growth of peas and grass 
would be of great value turned under 
into the soil, but it would not make a 
real winter cover, because the plants 
would be dead and would 
make a mulch of organic matter on 
the soil, and the nitrates from them 
and the soil too would be washing 
away because there would be no live 
roots to take it up. This is the differ- 
ence between a mulch and a winter 
cover crop. The peas and crab grass 
should have been turned under early 
and the soil limed and the crimson 
clover sowed to make a real winter 
cover. Then do not forget that dead 
vegetation is not going to prevent the 
loss of nitrates in the winter. You 
must have a green, growing crop to 
do this. 


Use Rye if You Can’t Use Clover 


HILE crimson clover is in my es- 

timation the best of all the win- 
ter cover crops, it is often the case 
that the soil comes free from crops 
too late to sow this clover. Then 
the value of rye comes in, for this 
can be sowed later than anything else 
used as a winter cover crop. Of 
course the rye will not increase the 
nitrogen content of the soil as the 
clover will, but it will save that which 
would otherwise have been lost and 
will give it to you to turn under in 
spring. 

For the tobacco grower the rye is 
especially valuable, as it has been 
found that in the bright tobacco sec- 
tions the turning under of clover has 
a bad effect on the quality of the leaf. 
While I am not in full sympathy with 
this belief, there are many good to- 
bacco growers who think they have 
found the legume crops a disadvant- 
age. But the rye will give them the 
organic decay that tobacco likes, and 
will save the ngrates in winter to be 
returned to the soil. 

There is one peint about the use of 
rye that is too ofteh overlooked. This 
is that too many allow the rye to run 
into head and get tough and strawy 
before turning it under. It then de- 
cays more slowly and may seriously 
iaterfere with the crops in dry weath- 
er. The best time to turn rye under 
is just before it starts to head or 
when a ttle over knee-high. It then 
decays rapidly and will make me trou- 
ble in the soil. 

But even the tobacco grower can 
have the advantage of clover 


as a 
winter cover, if he follows it with 
corn and the corn with rye to be 
turned under for tobacco. Many 


bright tobacco growers will tell you 
that they cannot use as improving 
rotation and get their land into high 
condition without injuring the quality 
of the tobacco crop. If this is really 
true the farmer had better abandon 
tobacco and grow crops that will en- 
able him to improve his soil. 

Aside from a general well planned 
rotation of crops, the best means for 
saving and getting the extra $500 a 
year is through always having a 
ereen growing crop on your land in 
winter. 
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Article No. 32 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy 


How to Succeed With Bur and Crimson Clover 


Should Know ”’ 


By B. L. MOSS 











iI—Bur Clover 
OILS Suited to Bur Clover— 
Practically all well drained soils 
on Belt south and east 
of a line drawn from southeast Vir- 


at pate 








ginia through central Tennessee 
northern 1 eastern Okla- 
homa and Dallas and San 
Antonio, Tex will grow bur clove: 





success 
with bur clover is practically certain 
where the proper methods are fol- 
lowed, and it is possible that the crop 
may be grown farther north and 
west. 

Varieties of Bur Clover—There are 
a number of varieties, but Southern 
bur should be specified when pur- 
chasing seed, as it is best adapted to 
Southern conditions. Seed should al- 
ways be purchased in the bur for two 
reasons: First, cleaned bur clover 
seed are not usually the Southern, 
but the California variety; and, sec- 
ond, seed sowed in the bur do not re- 
guire inoculation. 

Time to Plant.—The little seed pod 
or bur, containing from three to six 
or eight clover seed, is hard and 
tough, and some time is necessary for 
it to decay sufficiently to allow mois- 
ture to come in contact with the seed 
that they may germinate. For this 
reason it is well to plant bur clover 
earlier than crimson, and we would 
suggest seeding from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 1, depending on the location 
north or south in the Cotton Belt. 
This recommendation is based on the 
assumption that the seed are not 
boiled for 60 seconds before planting, 
a process that is explained elsewhere 
in this issue. When boiled the seed 
germinate within a few days, and in 
this case we would plant at the same 
time we would crimson clover, as 
shown on the map on this page. 

Amount of Seed to Sow Per Acre.— 
A bushel of seed in the bur weigh 
10 pounds; if the burs were removed 
it is probable that in the 10 pounds 
there would only be two or three 
pounds of cleaned seed. Right hers 
is one of the reasons why poor stands 


successfully. in this arez 


s 





of bur clover are often complained of. 
Cleaned bur clover 
the same size as the seed of crimson 
clover, and from 12 to 20 pounds per 
acre of the latter are sown. Hence to 
get the same amount of bur clover 
seed on the land it will be necessary 
to sow from four to seven or eigl 
bushels per acre. Seedings of only a 
bushel or two per acre will certainly 
result in poor stands and discourage- 
ment. As seed are rather expensive, 
probably the best plan is to buy only 
a few bushels of seed and sow thick- 
ly, saving seed from this patch for a 
larger area the following year. 


1 - on amt 
seed are about 











Preparing Land for Bur Clover.— 
As with most crops that have small 


seeds, bur clover should never be 
planted on a loose, freshly plowed 
seed bed. A clean cultivated field 


that has become well firmed and set- 
tled is best. The seed should be sowe: 
broadcast by 
brushed in very lightly. 
clover seed on freshly plowed lanc 
Incculation.—Where Southern 
clove) ed in 1 bur is sowed i 


hand and harrowed or 
Never pla 


3 





Grazing Bur Clover.—If the sta: 
good bur clover furnishes good graz- 
ing from late winter until May, 


g pro- 


riching the land at the 





Bur clover and |] 

ass together make an almost ideal 
combination, and no farmer 
be without them. Furnishing 
during the winter and ear} 
1 bur clover makes 
dies down by 


Same time. 








seed and 





May, fertil = 
Bermuda grass. Bur clover dies each 
year, but thoroughly reseeds itseli 


before doing so. 
Bur Clover Makes Rich Land.— 
Chemical analyses show that in an 
acre of good bur clover there is 
or more pounds of nitrogen, or 
equivalent of from 1,500 to 
pounds of cottonseed meal. Soils 
which bur clover has been grown 
need phosphate and potash applt 








them, as the clover supplies nitrogen, 
the most expensive element, in al 
ance. 

Crop Rotation and Bur Clover.— 
Once bur clover is well seeded on the 
land a two-year rotation of cotton, 
corn, cowpeas and clover may be es- 
tablished. In such a rotation the 
clover is allowed to make seed in 
May and then followed by corn and 
peas. The clover then comes up in 
the fall, furnishes a winter cover and 
grazing crop, and is plowed under i 
March, before it makes seed, prepar- 














tatement advisedly, after hz 
ved it on nearly every soil type in 
the cotton states. 
Time to Plant—The map on this 
page indicates approximately the best 
to plant crimson clover. Of 
during certain seasons earlier 
r later plantings may give better re- 
sults, but we believe tl 
ted will on an average be safest. 
Preparation of the Land.—Between 
the rows in a clean cultivated cotton 
field is an almost ideal place to sow 
mson clover. The seed should be 
sown broadcast and lightly harrowed 
in. As with bur clover, poor stands 
are almost certain to result from 
seeding on loose, freshly plowed land. 
Amount of Seed to Sow Per Acre.— 
Sixty pounds of crimson clover seed 
make a bushel. Recommendations 
for seeding vary from 12 to 20 pounds 
per acre; but the first year, during 
which some plants are likely to die 
because of imperfect inoculation, we 
would prefer from 16 to 20 pounds. 
Later, as the land bécomes thorough- 
ly inoculated and accustomed to clov- 
er, the quantity of seed may be de- 
creased. 
Inoculation. — Unquestionably the 
majority of failures with crimson 
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MAP SHOWING BEST DATES 


atory to planting cotton. The next 
year the clover is allowed to make 
seed, and is again followed by corn. 
In this way the clover makes seed 
only once in two years, but the quan- 
tity of seed is so great that the stand 
remains good, 

Harvesting Seed—Seed are 
vested by waiting until the clover is 
dead and then mowing and ra 
stems, from which the seed 
flailed. Many seed will of course be 
shattered off on the ground, 
should be 





swept up and the 
trash and dirt cleaned out if intended 
for market. 


1 G 
these 


II1—Crimson Clover 


OILS Adapted to Crimson Clover.— 
Like bur clover, crimson clover is 
an annual, winter-growing, soil-im- 
proving crop that does well on prac- 
tically all soils in the South where 
the drainage is good. We make 








TO PLANT CRIMSON CLOVER 


clover have come from a lack of in- 
oculation. Unless you are prepared 
to believe in inoculation and use it, 
do notsow a single seed of crimson 
clover. Of course, in a few sections 
where red or white clover has been 
grown in recent years it may not be 
necessary; but otherwise it is abso- 
lutely essential. From 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds per acre broadcast of soil 
from a field where crimson, red or 
white clover has grown is a very sat- 
isfactory means of inoculation. If 
soil is not convenient the prepared 
cultures are quite satisfactory if di- 
rections are followed. What is known 
as the glue method of inoculation has 
yroved very effective, and is so sim- 
‘le that any farmer can easily do it. 
The Arkansas Extension Service de- 
scribes this method as follows: 
“Take 10 cents worth of glue and 
dissolve it in two gallons of warm 
water. Place the seed in a tight wa- 
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way. 














for Bill.—P. T. H. 





your need!” And this advice is sur 


ADVICE TO BILL SMITH 


ILL Smith come ridin’ ky one day and stopped to chat some by the | 

We leaned agin the nearest fence, as it surrounded fields 
immense of clover, vetch and other things, that to the land its 

richness brings, and talked of crops 


and grass and weeds, of raisin’ | 





+ . | 
stock and balanced feeds. There in the clover nearest me, were pigs | 
and hogs all full of glee, content to root and grunt and chat, and put on | 
pounds of priceless fat. i 

oe ? oy, : j 
And then Bill Smith, he up and spoke, and says to me, says he, “I’m 
? ° e 3 . *n991 ’ TY 5 | 
ke. My pigs ain’t rth a cent, it’ll take ’em all to pay the 
But all your shoa my feet, are slick an’ fat an’ nice an’ ; 
: 4 ’ * , } sucht I as 1 Sandia? | 
ts 1 tell me frank and 1, what stuff have you been feedin 
hem? I’ve give my pi: of corn for every day since they 
born, and yet they stay so dad-blamed pore, they’ve "bout et up the 
pen floor.” H 
And then I says to Bill, says ! N don’t you give legume: trys fl 
t } =o ® Tmatemae Rell has milled im 
i once was on the road Ww ut legumes, Dull, has ulied me | 
through. No matter what you've got to feed, the legume shore wiil fill | 


good still—as good for you as twas 





on 


(5) 94 
gen box, or on a smooth floor, and 
sprinkle this glue water over it, keep- 
ing the seed thoroughly stirred so 
that all the surface of every seed will 
be dampened with the .glue water. 
While the seed is wet sprinkie over it 
soil taken froma field where the 
same crop as the seed has given a 
good yield. The soil must be kept in 
the dark, and this inoculation be done 
in. the shade. Each ten pounds of 
seed require five pounds of soil. The 
seed should be sowed immediately af- 
ter being inoculated, 
cloudy day or after 
covered.” 

Crimson Clover as a Fertilizer and 
in Rotations.—Like bur clover, crim- 
son clover furnishes an abundance of 
nitrogen and humus, one acre of it 
being equivalent in fertilizing value 
to eight or ten tons of stable manure. 
The clover is ready to turn under in 
April, to be followed by corn or cot- 
ton. It is safe to say that if tle farm- 
er who is making only 15 bushels of 
corn per acre will plant his corn on 
clover sod the yield will be doubled 
the first year, and no commercial fer- 
tilizers other than phosphoric acid, 
and possibly potash, will be neces- 
sary. Crimson clover fits ideally into 
practically all the standard crop ro- 
tations, and the farmer who neglects 
to have it growing in winter on all 
idle lands is neglecting a great op- 
portunity. 

Harvesting Crimson Clover Seed.— 
On small areas it is practicable to 
harvest crimson clover seed by mow- 
ing and threshing the seed out with 
flails. Another method consists in 
stripping the ripe seed from the 
heads by means of a _ clover-seed 
stripper especially made for the pur- 
pose. These are made to be operated 
either by horse or hand power, and 
nave proved very successful in many 
parts of the South. This style of 
stripper has been described in prev- 
ious issues of The Progressive Farm- 
er, and we believe the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has for free distribution a 
bulletin describing it in detail and 
telling just how to make it at home. 

Yields of seed run from three to 
seven bushels per acre, and, where 
the proper harvesting methods are 
used there seems to be no reason why 
the South should not supply its 
clover seed. 

Conclusions.— Conclusive demon- 
stration of the fact that bur and crim- 
son clover succeed practically every- 
where in the South is of immense im- 
portance to us, once we avail our- 
selves of it. Hereafter one of the 
characteristics of the successful farm- 
er will be lands covered in winter 
with clover. To do without this great 
means of saving fertilizer bills and at 
the same time making rich land is to 
neglect a splendid opportunity for 


making rich farms and rich farmers. 


either on a 
sundown, and 


own 





Crimsen Clever a Priceless Boon 
FTER four years’ experience with 
the king of cover crops—crimson 

clover—I submit this advice: 

1. Sow all you can. Cover all your 
corn fields with it, as it is the cheap- 
est, easiest and best fertilizer avail- 
able, supplying our soil with two 
sorely needed elements—nitrogen and 
humus. 

2. Sow early enough to get a fine 
start before frost. Much seed is put 
in too late. 

Have the soil loose and mellow 


on top, firm below. It is nistake 
to plow deep for it or spread on hard 
+7 
to sow seed dur “Ain 
oil. 
~ 1, 1 = 
N11 ( , 
: A , 
oe 
( 
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clover is one of the price- 
less boo fortunate South. 


M. HAWKINS. 
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CLOVER MEANS RICH LANDS AND BIG CROPS 





Prize-winning Letters from Progressive Farmer Readers 


























CRIMSON CLOVER ON FARM OF F. T. 
DICKS, MOUNT STERLING, ALA. 


$10 WORTH OF FERTILIZERS 
PER ACRE FREE 


Mr. Ashcraft Says Every Farmer 
Would Jump at Such an Offer, Yet 
This Is Exactly What Clover Fur- 
nishes—First Prize Letter 





F A fertilizer factory advertised in 

The Progressive Farmer $10 worth 
of special corn fertilizer per acre, as 
a gift to any farmer, and also to furn- 
ish feed for stock while working this 
acre, we would be compelled to be- 
lieve it, because The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees its ads. Every 
Progressive Farmer reader would 
write that company at once. 

Yet this is exactly what crimson 
clover and vetch are doing for me. 
As usual, every acre of my corn is 
growing on crimson clover sod. From 
a part of the clover I saved seed, pas- 
tured some, and cut some for hay, 
tne hay being a mixture of crimson 
clover, vetch and oats. On a two- 
acre piece I cut seven big two-horse 
loads, leaving a heavy stubble to turn 
for corn. Now, July 12, I have a very 
promising corn crop. The hay crop 


had no fertilizer of any kind I put 
less than 100 pounds fertilizer per 
acre on corn. Seasons continuing 


good, I estimate the corn yield will 
be increased one-third, or 15 to 20 
bushels per acre by growing this hay 


crop. There is nothing our soils need 
more than winter cover crops that 
will suply humus and nitrogen. I 


consider clover and vetch the two 
best agents in furnishing these essen- 
tials. 

When I first began growing crim- 
son clover I turned the entire crop, 
as it was not a heavy one. But after 
the land became inoculated I have 
had it so rank that it could not be 
cut up with a disk harrow, the disk 
mashing it down and tangling it so 
that it was much harder to turn than 


where it was not disked. Since hav- 
ing these heavy crimson clover and 
vetch crops I do not spend one-fifth 
of what I once did for fertilizer. 16 
per cent acid and these wonderful ni- 
trogen-gatherers make about the best 
balanced fertilizer | ever used. I have 
a very fine piece of corn growing 
where I cut crimson clover, vetch, and 
oats. 

The farmer who is not growing 
winter legumes is missing the cheap- 
est feed, a lot of good pasture and the 
best fertilizer that can be had. Don’t 
say that crimson clover seed are too 
high, but resolve right now that you 
will grow it. If it has not been grown 
on your land before, inoculate and 
use lime, if mecessary, but grow it. 
Make you a seed stripper and save 
your own seed. Itis easily done. 
Two hands and a horse saved enough 
seed on Nut Shell Farm, in less than 
a day, to sow 75 acres. I have known 
several tests of home-grown seed 
against bought seed, and everyone in 
favor of home-grown seed. 

If we do any good farming next 
year, we just must “make that rab- 
bit climb that tree” by growing win- 
ter legumes. 

H. G. ASHCRAFT. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





WILL SOW HIS WHOLE FARM IN 
CRIMSON CLOVER THIS FALL 


Mr. Beasley Proves That the Crop 
Is One of the Finest Any Farmer 
Can Grow—Second Prize Letter 


BOUGHT 15 pounds of crimson 

clover seed in August, 1914, paying 
$1.65 for them. The first day of Octo- 
ber I sowed them on one acre that 
was then in corn. I inoculated them 
with pure culture sent me by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. After the 
seed had dried, after inoculating, they 
were sowed broadcast by hand. I 
then went two rounds to the row 
with an Avery “Little Joe” expanding 
harrow, with the dtckbills turned up 
to keep from covering the seed too 
deep. 


This acre was in a very bad, run- 
down condition, having been in culti- 
vation about 75 years. In 1913 it 
made only 280 pounds of seed cotton. 
It was used as a corn club acre in 
1914, being broken the first of May 
with a sulky plow going 10 inches 
deep, after 14 tons of manure had 
been scattered broadcast over it. 
With frequent shallow cultivation it 
made 40 bushels @f corn. 

A good slow rain began falling im- 
mediately after I had finished cover- 
ing the clover seed and continued for 
two days and nights. In three or four 
days the clover was up a_ perfect 
stand. During the following January 
I scattered three tons of manure over 
four-fifths of it. The remaining one- 
fifth acre was left unmanured, and 
you could certainly tell the difference 


at harvesting time. The manured por- 
tion not only attained a_ greater 
height, but also produced more seed 
than the unmanured strip. 

It was in full bloom by the fourth 
Sunday in May, and a prettier sight 
was hard to find, with its solid mass 
of deep scarlet blooms. It grew to a 
heighth of from 18 to 24 inches. The 
clover was mowed June 10 and the 
seed were rubbed out of the straw a 
few days later. Enough seed to sow 
25 acres were gathered from this acre, 
which, valued at the rate of $1.50 per 
acre, amounted to $37.50,—many times 
more than it produced two years 
previous when it was in cotton. Be- 
sides, fully one-fifth of the clover 
seed were wasted on account of not 
knowing how to save the seed to the 
best advantage. 

About the 20th of June I went a- 
straddle of the rows with a disk culti- 
vator, throwing the beds down. Then 
I threw out the balks with a seven- 
inch John Deere plow, going twice to 
the row. Then the clover straw was 
scattered in the furrow on the thin- 
nest parts of the land. I then threw 
two furrows on this, harrowed and 
planted to corn. The soil was now 
almost as loose and mellow as an ash 
bank, 

The corn grew off fine and remain- 
ed green until it was fully matured. 
It yielded 40 bushels, which, valued at 
60 cents per bushel, was worth $24, 
which plus the $37.50 value of the 
clover seed, gave a total value of 
$61.50 from this acre within twelve 
months. I do not think this a bad 
record, considering the low fertility of 
the soil when I began with it. 

The latter part of September, 1915, 
I again sowed this acre to crimson 
clover, sowing the seed in the chaff 
just before a rain, without any pre- 
paration or covering other than what 
the rain did. I sowed the seed pretty 
thick, wanting to be sure of a good 
stand, and I secured almost a perfect 
one. By the last of April it was in 
full bloom, being one month earlier 
than it was the year before. The lat- 
ter part of May the seed were ripe, 
ready to harvest. There were plenty 
of it that grew 36 inches high, and 
some of it attained a height of 42 
inches. A conservative estimate of 
the seed production of this acre was 
enough seed to sow liberally 50 acres, 
but on account of the severe winds 
and rains just as the seed were well 
ripe most of the clover was blown 
flat and it was impossible to save 
anything like all of the seed. 

Besides this acre I also sowed fif- 
teen last fall that were in corn and 
cotton. The seed were also just sown 
on top of the ground as the corn and 
cotton were blown over so that I 
could not get a horse and plow 
through it without doing damage. All 
the seed that I sowed last year were 
sowed in the chaff, my own raising. 
They were scattered out on a sheet 











CRIMSON CLOVER GROWN BY P. L. 
PERKINS, BELDEN, MISS. 

and sprinkled with water and then 
sprinkled with soil from the clover 
acre to inoculate them. They were 
then thoroughly mixed and allowed 
to dry and sowed just before show- 
ers, ranging from September to No- 
vember, always inoculating only what 
I could sow immediately. 

It took much longer to get it sowed 
on account of having to inoculate the 
seed and sow just before showers. All 
of this did fine, growing from two to 
two and a half feet high after furn- 
ishing a lot of grazing for my cattle. 

Our county demonstrator  pro- 
nounced my clover as the best he had 
seen in the state of Mississippi and he 
has seen a lot of clover. I saved 
enough seed this year to sow all my 
cultivatable land in clover this fall, 40 
acres. I believe that the liberal use of 
crimson clover will make our soils as 
rich as those anywhere. 

W. J. BEASLEY. 


Blue Springs, Miss. 





Bur Clover Yielded Seed at Rate of 
$600 Per Acre 


HAD a seed bed of bur clover 
about 8 feet by 100 feet which 
made me a profit of $15. The ground 
was broken in the fall, sowed and 
harrowed. That was all I worked it 
until the seed were ripe. Then the 


vines were raked off and the seed 
swept up and sifted through two 
sieves. I sold the seed at 10 cents a 
pound. 


After the seed were gathered the 
soil was loose and had retained its 
moisture. It improved the soil so 
much that a good crop of corn and 
beans grew without any fertilizer. I 
advise all who wish to make a profit 
off their land and want to improve it 
to raise clover. I have also had ex- 
perience with crimson clover, and 
find it profitable. A. S. KOON. 

Gordo, Ala. 























FINE FIELD OF BUR CLOVER ON FARM 


OF J. T. ARMSTRONG, COLUMBUS, MISS. 
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FIND CLOVER A GREAT CROP 








GREAT SUCCESS WITH CLOVER 
THE FIRST YEAR 


Mr. Johnston Finds the Crop Such an 
Excellent One That He Will! Great- 
ly Increase His Acreage—Third 
Prize Letter 


N THE summer of 1915, I decided 

to follow a pea crop with crimson 
clover. So I wrote the Agricultural 
Department at Washington, asking 
for sufficient bacteria to inoculate 
two bushels of crimson clover seed, 
which was furnished me promptly 
and without cost. In the meantime 
I had procured my seed and scraped 
up the barnyard and stalls and got 
eleven two-horse loads of manure, 
which I broadcasted on the galls and 
poorest places. The next move was 
to procure soil from a field that had 
previously grown clover, so that I 
could give my seed a double inocula- 
tion. This soil I obtained from the 
farm of our county demonstrator. 1 
then took two large tubs and put a 
bushel of seed in each tub and then 
poured the liquid culture over them 
and then a bushel of well pulverized 
soil in each tub, while the seed were 
still: wet with the liquid. This caus 
ed the fine soil to adhere to the seed, 
thereby securing a double inocula- 
tion. I then sowed my seed broad- 
cast on the hard pea stubble and har- 
rowed them in with a section harrow. 

A good stand came up, but did not 
do much growing till March, when it 
began to grow rapidly and was soon 
in full bloom. In some places on the 
best4and it grew to be 30 inches high, 
with a general average of about 20 
inches, and when in full bloom was a 
beautiful crimson flower garden. Quite 
a number of ped6ple came to see this 
clover field, and I remember one Sun- 
day about 20 were here, and some 
would call from the road in passing 
to know what that was so pretty over 
there. 


When this clover was in full bloom 
our county demonstrator again visi- 
ted me and was, as he said, simply as- 
tonished at the wonderful success I 
had made. He advised me to save the 
seed, saying they would be worth at 
least one hundred dollars, but as I 
had not anticipated its making such 
a growth, I had not prepared to save 
them, having no stripper made, as I 
had been advised that it would be 
very low the first year because of the 
fact that no clover had ever been 
grown on the land. 


My next move was to cut the clover 
to pieces with a disk harrow, so it 
would be turned under. And right 
here was where my job began, as I 
had to go over some of it three times 
with the disk harrow before it was in 
shape to turn under. In fact, the first 
time over the disk failed to touch the 
ground in the rankest places. I then 
turned the whole thing under with a 
No. 10 black land plow as deep as two 
large mules could pull it. After turn- 
ing, I went over it twice with a sec- 





tion harrow and then laid it off in 
four and one-half foot rows and 
planted to corn on the 26th of May. 
Any one seeing this corn now would 
hardly believe that it was only six 
weeks old. The only commercial fer- 
tilizer used was 200 pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate. 

Last year I sowed 25 bushels of 
peas and 120 pounds of crimson 
clover seed; this year I will sow 45 
bushels of peas and 300 pounds of 
clover seed. N. J. JOHNSTON. 

Cullman, Ala. 





CLOVER BRINGS DEAD LAND TO 
LIFE 


Mr. Harrington Had 58 Acres This 
Year, and Tells How It Is Making 
His Soils Mellow and Rich 


WISH all the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer could have seen 
my crimson clover this season. I cut 
about four acres for hay so as to 


but he said “I don’t think I'll ever 
want to plant any.” I have given sev- 
eral farmers sacks of soil to get 
started, and will yet give a sack to 
any man, sack to be furnished. 

Some advise planting an acre of 
crimson clover to begin with, but I 
think it is safe to plant at least one- 
third of your place at once, if you 
have plenty of soil with which to in- 
oculate. 

The wind blew my clover down 
very badly before the seed were ripe, 
but most tops turned up fairly well. 
I cut about fifteen acres for seed 
with a mower, clover buncher at- 
tached. Some of the stubble was so 
rank I had to turn under with a four- 
horse disk plow. The _ two-iorse 
plow wouldn’t do at all. 

I contemplate planting Lookout 
Mountain potatoes on about eight 
acres, the remainder being planted 
to corn, which looks like the land 
had been broadcasted with barnyard 
manure. 
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VETCH AND OAT 


give my mules something fresh and 
good. Before I was through hauling 
it up, a farmer friend and neighbor 
saw what I had cut and said, “Why 
don’t you cut more; isn’t it fine 
hay?” I told him it couldn’t be beat- 
en for hay, but my land needed it 
worse than my stock. 

He wanted some, so I told him he 
could haul up and have the remain- 
der, or could come and cut the rest 
of the land where I had already 
started. So he walked behind his 
mower, chipping away the prety spot, 
and got crazy over it, because it was 
so fine, and said, “You leave me a 
spot to get some dirt this fall, and 
T’ll pay you what you charge.” 

I tried to get this same fellow to 
put out a little spot three years ago, 
telling him 25 cents worth of seed 
would plant sufficient area to get soil 
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S A®TER COTTON, 
SCHOOL, MOUNT LEBANON, LOUISIANA 





BIENVILLE PARISH AGRICULTURAL 


Clover makes your land come to 
life. If the land could talk, it would 
say “Clover brought me back my 
health, and I am now feeling fine. 
Just keep up the rotation and I will 
pay you back threefold and more all 
raoney spent on me.” 

Where I have planted clover for 
three years, the land looks like a dif- 
ferent field. The soil was a pale, 
stiff land, with red clay subsoil. I 
could not plow over three inches deep 
on account of its running together 
after each rain, but now I can plow 
seven to eight inches easily. Instead 
of digging away in a red, stiff clay 
subsoil, I have deepened the surface 
soil and today the entire field is mel- 
low and rich. 

I had 48 acres in crimson and 10 
acres in bur clover this season. Bur 
clover is not as suitable for rotations 














ter cover and _ soil-building 
crop is that it can be planted 
in the cotton middles in the 
fall without at all interfering 
with the cotton and can be 
plowed under in spring to 
fertilize the corn crop. These 
pictures from the farm of I. 
Moore, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
show magnificent stands of 
clover growing among the 
old cotton and corn stalks. | 
What Mr. Moore has done 
any Southern farmer can do, 
and the results will come in 
the form of the finest winter 
grazing and greatly increas- 
ed soil fertility. 


for the seed to ripen, neither does it 
have the growth of crimson clover, 
nor does it build land as fast; but it 
is a splendid legume for permanent 
pasture. It is cheaper to plant crim- 
son clover than bur clover seed. Bur 
clover at $1 per bushel would amount 
to $30 per bushel for crimson clover, 
which of course would be very high; 
but I would be willing to pay that 
price for the latter before I would do 
without. A. C. HARRINGTON, 
Clover Crest Farm. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Doubles Corn Yield With Clover 

N November, 1913, I planted five 

acres in bur clover. The soil was a 
clay loam and had been cultivated in 
cotton that year. I got a thin stand, 
it only covering the ground in 
places. In May, 1914, after the clov- 
er had seeded, the land was disked, 
well broken and planted in corn, us- 
ing 150 pounds acid phosphate to the 
acre. At the last cultivation Whip- 
poorwill peas were planted in the 
corn middles. When the corn was 
ready for the fodder to be pulled it 
was cut and shocked. In about 
three weeks the corn was pulled and 
hauled in and peas hogged off. I es- 
timated I got about 15 per cent in- 
crease in corn from my thin stand 
of clover. 

By the middle of November, 1914, 
the ground was solidly covered with 
bur clover. It was pastured some 
with hogs and cattle during the win- 
ter and early spring. It made a 
dense growth, and about the middle 
of May, 1915, after the seed had ma- 
tured, the land was again disked, 
broken, and planted to corn, using 
about 150 pounds high-grade acid 
phosphate per acre. Again peas were 
planted in the corn at the last culti- 
vation. This second crop of corn 
was cut, shocked and peas hogged 
off as before. By the middle of Oc- 
tober the field was green with clov- 
er. 

On December 15, 20 head of shoats 
and three head of calves were turn- 
ed on this five acres of clover and 
had the run of it until the clover 
seeded in May. These shoats had 
about 12 ears of corn every night 
and were weighed once per month 
for three months, and made a 
monthly gain of 125 pounds. The last 
week in May the land was prepared 
as usual and planted in corn, using 
125 pounds of high-grade acid phos- 
phate per acre. From present indi- 
cations, the three crops of clover 
will double my yield of corn, besides 
the grazing I received. 

W. H. CAT. 

Little Springs, Miss. 





WHAT IT WAS 


Teacher—W illie, who was that that 
prompted you then? I distinctly heard 
some one whisper that date. 











eg ° Willie—Excuse me, Miss, but I expect that 
to inoculate 75 acres the next year, because you have to wait too long it was history repeating itsolf again,—Puck. 
eet — oe SAAMI ee ae 
ie : Piant Clover Rciween the | \ 
Cotton Rows . 
‘ 4 | ‘HE great advantage of 
: crimson clover as a win- 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE SOME OF THE CLOVERS AND VETCHES 





Red and Pink Bloom Clovers, Yellow Clovers, and Medics, Species 
With Purple and White Blooms— Study These Descriptions and 
Learn to Know These Legumes When You See Them 


By J. F. Duggar 


LL the clovers here mentioned 
have small blooms, though the 
clusters of blooms or heads as 


viewed at a little distance present .a 





SOUTHERN 
OR SPOTTED- 
LEAF BUR 
CLOVER 


mass of color that often 
single flower. 

In the list below the botanical or 
scientific name of each clover is given 


suggests a 


HAIRY VETCH, 
WITH FLOWER 
AND SEED POD 


in full. This is done because the first 
term in the scientific name furnishes 
the key to the kind of inoculating soil 
to be used for each of these plants 





WHITE 
DUTCH 
CLOVER 


IR 


every clover-like plant may 
inoculated with soil from the 
roots of any other ptant having the 
same scientific first name. 

In this article the common clover- 
like plants will be arranged in order, 
first, of the intensity of the red color- 
ing of the true clovers; then will fol- 
low the group of yellow-bloom 
gumes, which include chiefly the 
clovers and also a few other le 
that are not true clovers. 

Crimson Clover (Trifolium incarna- 
tum).—This distinguished by 
brilliant crimson color and by the 
length of the blossom heads, which 
are commonly 1% to 2% inches long, 
or at least twice as long as thick. 

The le 

i 


relatively 


1S, 


Enat 
be 


le- 
bur 


gumes 


its 


is 


of clover ar 
arge, heart-shaped, some- 
and usually with 
or uniform mark 
-y narrow line of | 


aflets crimson 


fl 
l 


what ha out a 


Crimson clover is an annual, dy 

May, and requires annual reseed 
ng in the early fall. 

Buffalo Clover (Trifolium ref 
um).—The head of this clover is « 
leey crimson or red as that of 

clover, but is easily distin 
from the latter in that 
Buffalo clover has 
cer diameter than length. 
a flattish, l 


very snor 
h l, of a size between that 
ofa quarter anda half dollar. 
T single rather 


The flowers, 


FROM LEFT RiGHT: CRIMSON ‘| 
larger than those of most clovers, turn 
downward at maturity, making 
large dark brown mass. 

Red Clover (Trifolium pratense).— 
This clover has a large very pink head 
which is usually just a little longer 
than broad, thus usually distinguish- 
ing it from that of Buffalo clover, and 
which red clover blooms may also be 
known by the much paler color (pink 

The leaflets of red clover are lar 
distinctly oblong, and may be easily 
recognized by the occurrence, on most 
leaflets, of a broad, pale-whitish 

The leaflets are quite hairy 

one means of distinguishing 
from the smaller leaflets of al- 
clover, which latter lack bot 
si markings and notable 


Ze; 


h 
hairi- 
lover is a biennial, blooming 
1e late spring and usually 
fter two years growth. Unlike the 
annual clovers, red clover may be 
mowed several times each season 
Alsike Clover (Trifolium  hybri- 
dum).—The heads are slightly smaller 
than those of Red clover, roundish t 
14 inch in diameter 
are of a pale pink, or var 
een a pinkish and whitish 
of uniformity in colo 
cuishes from th 
formly « red clover, 
nd from the almost pure white of the 
of white Dutch and Carolina 
white clovers. 
Aisike clover is a perrennial, but 
may die out after two or three years 
or may endure much longer. It per= 


lying 


They 


ack r 


alsike le uni- 


leep pink heads of 


| eads 


mits several cuttings per year. To 
distinguish its oblong leaflets, practi- 
cally free from hairiness, note the 
description of the leaflets of red and 
white clovers. 

White or White Dutch Clover (Tri- 
folium repens).—This has a roundish 
compact head about one-half inch in 
diameter. The color is white with the 
barest trace pink. White clover 
may be confused with Carolina clover 
because the both are white 
and much alike when in full bloom, 
but that of white clover is much more 
dense and contains more flowers. A 
still easier mark of distinction is the 
distinct, narrow, crooked, white band 
across most of the leaflets of white 
clover. There is no white marking on 
the leaflets of Carolina clover, which 
are smaller than those of the 
white. White clover is perennial, per- 

isting in pastures many years 

nd rooting at the joints, which char- 
teristic partly explains its value as 
plant grazing. 

Carolina or Carolina White Clover 
(Trifolium carolinianum).—The heads 
é somewhat 

1alf 


of 


heads of 


also 


for 


for close 


lattish, usually 
inch in diame- 
heart-shaped, 


1 
white clov eT, 


an 


y marking or 
This is an an- 
the 
of 


brownish but- 


May when 
1, making 


Yellow Bloom Legumes 


second division 


Tt cloy ers ind 
plants as here divided 
those 
and r { 

with blooms of other colors. 
Hop Clover and Rabbit-foot 
Clovers.—These clovers (both 
species of Trifolium) are two 
practically indistinguishable 
make a smali 


laine 


~liic¢ h- 11 ‘ rel , 
includes having yellow 
Ki, se 1 Hi D4 
blooms elated species 


Ci¢€ 


growth before 


qadown,. 


May, when they die 
The flower clusters of each are 
small, say, about 4 inch in diameter, 
and made up of numerous tiny yellow 
blooms. Until seed formation it 
difficult to distinguish these two from 
black medic but the matured seed 
heads of Hop and Rabbit-foot clover 
straw colored while those of black 
medic are 


iS 


are 
black 

Southern Bur Clover (Medicago 
Arabica or maculata).—This well 
known annual plant is not atrue clov- 
er but a valuable il-improving and 
pasturing legu ] 


blooms are 
yellow, loose 


S< g 
me. 
in 
The 
-art-shaped, and most of 


distinct black 


occurring 
Froups or three. leaflets 
hem wi mark or 
splotch. 
California 
denticulata 
db m 


Bur Clover (Medicago 
or hispida).—The yellow 
similar in number and lo- 

cation to those of Southern bur cl 


mms are 
Ov- 
smaller and earlier. 

California species 
without black mark- 

other differences not 
in n the 
her parts of the plants of 
1ese two species. 

Button Clover (Medicago orbicu- 
laris).—This plant, coming into 
cultivati in the South, is an annual 
very related to the bur clov- 
ers. It is characterized by the smooth, 
button-like, coiled seed pod. 


1ewhat 
S] 
and 1 


few words, i 


just 
yl 


y closely 


Black Medic (Medicago lupulina).— 


This annual legume has a small dense 
cluster, scarcely a head, of very small 
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yellow flowers. It is not easily dis- 
tinguished from the smaller plants of 
hop clover and rabbit-foot clover 
(which latter are both true clovers) 
until near maturity. Then the clus- 
ters of numerous short seed pods of 


' 1 


Black Medic, usually 


black, 


called seeds, art 
straw-colored or 
brownish, as with 
clovers and related legumes. 
Yellow Melilotus (Melilotus indica 
or officinalis).—This is an annual le- 
eu in May. 


instead of 


IS the case 


Most 


ume ripening seed Its num- 


erous small 


a string 


THREE-YEAR- 
OLD ALFALFA 
PLANT 


one to two inches long. The plant is 
erect, the leaflets oblong, and often 
marked with a brownish line along 
the midrib. 

Sweet Clover or White Melilotus 
(Melilotus alba).—This plant, valua- 
ble for lime land, grows from three to 
six feet tall, and bears its “strings” of 
numerous white flowers on a long 
“flower stem,” to two and 


say, 
(Concluded on page 25, this issue) 
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one 


BUFFALO 
CLOVER 
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INOCULATION: WHAT IT 


IS AND HOW TO DO IT 





The Process Is Very Simple, and Any Farmer Can Do It Success- 
fully—What Crops Inoculate for Each Other—Some Precautions 





By Buxton White 


HE legumes are the pod-bearing 

plants, and have three principal 

distinguishing’ features from 
our other farm crops, as follows: 

1. Legumes are very rich in nitro- 
gen. Alfalfa hay, for example, is 
about as rich in nitrogen as wheat 
bran. In fact, whether in the form of 
hay or seed, all legumes have a high- 
er nitrogen content than other crops. 

2. Legumes have nodules on their 
roots. If a leguminous plant is care- 
fully dug up and the roots washed off 
there will be noted a number of wart- 
like swellings on them. These swell- 
ings are called nodules or tubercles, 
and are produced only on legumes. 
The range of color is from whitish or 
pale fiesh to brown. 

3. Legumes increase soil fertility. 
It was noticed centuries ago that 
such crops as corn, wheat, potatoes, 
etc. invariably gave larger yields 
when grown upon land that produced 
a leguminous crop the year before. 
This was not understood at first, but 
scientific study has revealed the fact 
that legumes are able to add a cer- 
tain amount of nitrogen to the soil. 


Bacteria Cause the Nodules or Ravte 
On the Roots 


F A very thin cross-section of one 

of these nodules was magnified 
about a thousand times under a mi- 
croscope, it would be found to con- 
tain an enormous number of little 
rod-like bodies. These bodies are 
minute living plants, called bacteria, 
which, like all living organisms, are 
able to grow and multiply. When one 
of these nodule bacteria comes in 
contact with a legume root it bur- 
rows its way in and begins to multi- 
ply and a swelling begins on the root 
which in a few days results in a nod- 
ule near the point of entrance. A ma- 
ture nodule contains millions of bac- 
teria. 


Legumes With Nodules Are Enabled 
to Use Atmospheric Nitrogen 


CIENTISTS tell us that four-fifths 

of the air is nitrogen. However, 
plants are unable to use any of this 
tnexhaustible supply in its gaseous 
state. On the other hand, it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that these 
bacteria are able to use the nitrogen 
from the air in the manufacture of 
nitrates, which the crops may then 
take up through their roots. Just 
how the nitrogen-gathering bacteria 
do this is not known, but the fact re- 
mains that a leguminous plant with 
plenty of nodules on its roots accu- 
mulates a relatively large amount of 
nitrogen in its tissues, and that a cer- 
tain part of this nitrogen comes from 
the air. Thus we find a sort of part- 
nership, the legume furnishing the 
bacteria with a part ot their food, in 
return for which the bacteria gather 
hitrogen for their host. 

Upon observation it is found that 
not all the different legumes form no- 
dules on their roots in all soils. We 
then conclude that the nodule-form- 
ing bacteria are not present in every 
field. We find that in districts where 
certain legumes have been grown for 
a long time the nodules are’ produced 
plenteously on their roots in most all 
of the soils. But leguminous crops 
which are relatively new in the dis- 
tricts do not produce nodules. Then 
since it is the bacteria which produce 
nodules, and since legumes without 
nodules are unable to get any nitro- 
gen from the air, it is to our advan- 
tage to introduce these nodule-form- 
ing bacteria into our fields when they 
are not present. Inoculation, there- 
fore, is the introduction into the field 
of the bacteria which cause nodules 
on leguminous crops. 


‘Legumes That Inoculate for Each 


Other 
HE question has been often asked 
whether the bacteria from the 








nodules on the roots of one legume 
will inoculate for another. Consider- 
able light has been thrown upon this 
subject by the Kentucky Experiment 
Station, and the following statements 
are based upon their findings, pub- 
lished in Bulletin No. 184: 

Alfalfa, sweet clover, and bur clov- 
er are inoculated by the same bac- 
teria. Organisms taken from the no- 
dules on the roots of any of these 
produce nodules on the roots of any 
of the others. 

All of the species of Trifolium, in- 
cluding alsike, red, whjte and crimson 
clover, are affected by a single nodule 
organism species. No matter which 
species the culture is taken from, it 
will produce nodules on the roots of 
any other member of the genus. 

Bacteria from nodules on the roots 
of vetch and the garden pea are in- 
terchangeable for inoculation. 

The cowpea is not inoculated by 
bacteria from the nodules of any oth- 
er commonly cultivated legumes, and 
the organism from its nodules inocu- 
lates for none of the other common 
legumes. However, the bacteria as- 


plication of soil from an inoculated 
held or with pure cultures. 


When a field is known to be well 
inoculated for a certain legume, as 
evidenced by the presence of numer- 
ous nodules upon the roots of the le- 
gume grown therein, its soil may be 
used upon other fields of the same 
farm or of near-by farms to inoculate 
for this legume or ones which cross 
inoculate with it. Usually two hun- 
dred pounds of such soil broadcasted, 
or sifted and applied through a fertil- 
izer drill, on every acre will be suffi- 
cient to inoculate the new field. If 
drilled, the soil should be applied 
through the hoes in order to cover it 
immediately. If broadcasted, it should 
be dome in the early morning, late af- 
ternoon or on cloudy days, as the 
sun’s rays are very injurious to the 
bacteria in the thin layer of inoculat- 
ed soil thus exposed to it. The field 
should be harrowed immediately after 
broadcasting the soil. Transferring 
field soil from any considerable: dis- 
tance is expensive and subject to dan- 
ger of introducing troublesome 
weeds, plant diseases, and insects. 

A good plan is not to plant and in- 
oculate a large area at first, but to 
plant one acre or less of the particu- 
lar legume and inoculate a part of it, 
leaving a part uninoculated. Then if 
the plants on the inoculated part look 
ereener and healthier than those on 
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DISKING CLOVER PREPARATORY TO PLOWING UNDER FOR CORN—FARM OF 
E. D. TRAVIS, LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 


sociated with the cowpea is so gener- 
ally distributed in our Southern soils 
that it is not ordinarily necessary to 
inoculate for it. 

The soy bean is also associated 
with a distinct bacteria which will 
not affect our other cultivated le- 
gumes. The distribution of the nod- 
ule-forming bacteria for the soy bean 
is not so general as that of the cow- 
pea, and for this reason it may be 
found profitable to inoculate soils 
which have not previously grown soy 
beans. 

How to Inoculate 

NOCULATION may be accomplish- 

ed in two ways, either with an ap- 


the uninoculated part, and also have 
an abundance of nodules on the roots 
while those on the uninoculated part 
have none or very few, the field needs 
inoculation. This shows whether in- 
oculation is needed for the particular 
legume, and in case it is, the soil from 
the inoculated field serves as good in- 
oculating material. 

In order to meet the objections 
against the soil method, investigators 
have devised what is known as the 
pure-culture method of inoculation. 
The bacteria are obtained from-nod- 
ules, isolated and propagated upon 
some culture media. The pure cul- 
ture may be mixed with a certain 





times better than the untreated seed. 





HOW TO BOIL BUR CLOVER SEED TO 
HASTEN GERMINATION 





 * VIEW of experiments under laboratory conditions and experiments in the 
open field, I consider the case completely proved that boiled bur clover seed 
germinate well,—indeed, about as well as any other seed. Where the seed 
have been boiled one minute they have averaged about 90% germination, and 
where they were untreated they ranged from 6 to9% germination. 
is fair to say that the bciled seed, if they are boiled one minute, germinate ten 


I suggest the following method for boiling the seed: Have a large iron ket- 
tle of boiling water, and one or two tubs of cold water nearby. Put the seed 
which are to be boiled in a “gunny” sack, then place in the tub of cold water 
and stir the seed inside the sack until all of them are wet; then put the sack of 
seed in the kettle of boiling water and boil one minute. 
tub of cold water and stir the seed until all of them are cool. This is necessary 
to reinoculate the seed, as the inoculating bacteria may be killed by boiling. 
They are then ready for sowing, and should be sowed on ground which is al- 
ready prepared and should be lightly covered witha harrow. It is best to have 
the ground fairly moist before attempting to sow.—A. D. McNair. 


Hence it 


Then put back in the 
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ROOTS OF BUR CLOVER, SHOWING 
NODULES 
quantity of water and poured on the 
seed. The seed is stirred until each 
one has a thin moist coating of the 
culture. Too much liquid makes the 
seed too wet, and if left thus for any 
extended period it may be injured. 
The amount of liquid pure culture re- 
quired depends largely on the size of 
the seed and the thoroughness with 
which it is stirred. After moistening, 
the seed should be plantéd immedi- 
ately, mixing a few quarts of dry dust 
to each bushel to effect rapid drying, 
or spread in a thin layer upon a clean 
floor or on newspapers until thor- 
oughly dried. If conditions prevent 
immediate sowing, seed thus treated 
may be stored a week or more, but no 
time during the treatment or subse- 
quent handling should it be exposed 
to bright light or direct sunlight. 
When it is not convenient to treat 
the seed as above described, the pure 
culture may be mixed with loamy soil, 
allowing about 200 pounds per acre, 
and this applied as with the soil 
method. 


The fact that inoculation is not al- 
ways successful is usually due to the 
poor quality of the culture or the 
condition of the soil. We all know 
that some crops grow well in certain 
soils, while others do not. Bacteria 
are living plants, and in order to en- 
ter the roots and produce nodules 
they must live and multiply in the 
soil. If the soil is such that they will 
not do this, no amount of inoculation 
will produce good results. Then, too, 
it may be that the particular legume 
does not grow well in the soil. ‘In 
either case failure should be expected, 
and the unfavorable conditions of the 
soil must first be corrected. In this 
connection, it has been found that an 
application of lime, one or more tons 
to the acre, benefits certain of the 
leguminous crops. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





South Carolina Short Courses in Agricul- 
ture, Clemson College, 8. C., July 31 to 
August 26, 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Shreve- 
port, La., August 16-18. 

Georgia Horticultural Society, Albany, Ga., 
August 17-18. 

North Carolina Boys’ Short Course, A. & 
M. College, West Raleigh, August 22-25. 

Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention, 
West Raleigh, N. C., August 29-31, 

National Farmers’ Congress, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Oct. 17-20. 





SO ANNOYING 


A very inquisitive man was sitting at ta- 
ble next to a man who had lost an arm 
above the elbow. 

“T see you have lost an arm, 
ventured. 

The one-armed man picked up his empty 
sleeve and peered into it. 

“Great Scott! I believe I have,’ he an- 
swered.—The Christian Herald, 


” 


finally was 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
some this fall. 


Send for new ‘‘Money Saver’’ Booklet 


Money Savers 


for Farmers 


— Money Savers will solve many of your prob- 
lems, and save your time and money. Good 
dealers almost everywhere carry them in stock. 


RLASTIC is a splendid “rubber roofing”. It is just 

what you need. Tough, durable, weather-proof and 

inexpensive. No better “rubber roofing” could be made at 

the price. Very easily laid. It will solve your roofing 

troubles. Made in one, two and three ply weights. Be 
sure to ask for it the next time you go to your dealer’s. 


HEN there is Everjet Elastic Paint 
—the best carbon paint ever made. 
Everjet has saved many a dollar by 
keeping “ready roofings” in first class 
condition. It is elastic and expands or 
contracts to meet temperature changes. 
eels, scales or cracks. And as a roof paint 
3 Sverjet stands alone. It has great covering 
capacity—therefore, it is not expensive to use. Absolutely waters 
proof—therefore, protects against leaks and weather. You should 
never be without Everjet. 


It never 


— 


7 ae — 


REONOTD is the most effective lice destroyer 
and cow spray ever made. Spray your 
live stock with Creonoid and they will be 
happy and healthy. Creonoid makes care-free 
orses—cows that give a generous yield of milk 
—and clean, good-laying hens. A little Creon- 
oid sprayed in the piggery helps make profitable 
porkers. Follow directions carefully. 
, New those fence posts of yours would not 
gaits have rotted if ie ee ocetg — 
> One Creosote Oil. It has been proved that this 
Grade One ._ wonderful wood preservative will keep fence posts 
Creosote Oil and timbers rot-proof for twenty years. Don’t 
think of putting wood into the ground without 
treating it with Barrett’s Creosote Oil. It a farther into the 
wood than any other preservative. It also lasts longer. And it is so 
easily applied. Use it wherever wood is exposed to dampness, earth 
or weather. It saves you money. 


ANY a leak in your purse is caused by neglecting 
the little everyday repairs or else by paying too 
much to make them. Play safe. Have Barrett’s Elas- 
tigum—the wonderful, waterproof cement. It makes 
those little necessary repairs easy and cheap. And they 
are permanent too. It’s just what you want for joining 
and relining gutters of metal or wood. It seals leaks 
and joints. The best thing you can use for chimney 
flashings. Elastigum is waterproof se that any joint 
sealed with it stays sealed. 


ines could improve the appearance and wearing qualities of 
every one of your steep-roofed buildings by using Tylike Shin- 
jes. These shingles deserve your coneideration for several reasons. 

hey are very beautiful, being made in rich forest green and an ate 

tractive red,without any artificial coloring. They are waterproof 

in themselves and need no painting. They are fire-resisting—a very 

important point. Tylike Shingles are made of crushed slate on@ 

tough waterproof base. They are laid like slate, but look better 

and cost less, Try some and see for yourself. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere. Send for new ‘‘Money-Saver’”’ booklet. 


Company 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 

Sow Fo Binin hen Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seatile Peorta 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 

Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S, 





THE 

a) 
CUTTER 

YOUR ENGINE 
WILL RUN 


cuts and elevates green silage to the top of the highest silo with little power. 
every state, almost everywhere, there are many‘‘Papecs’’ successfully operated by 
gas engines of only 4to8H.P. Because the Papec runs at the low speed of only 
600 R.P.M.. it takes less power; because it has six fans instead of the usual four, it 
has a stronger blast on less power. The low speed makes the entire machine more 
durable. It is simple—of few parts—all easy to get at. Cutting parts are easy to 
adjust—and stay set, Hasnochains Strong, heavy gears form the driving mech- 
anism.Frame is one-piece, of sem1-steel—no bolts or screws to loosen. The Papec 
is built to last. It is the machine for you and the 1916 catalog tells just why. 
Send Postal for 1916 Catalog 
It gives all the men, money, time and power-saving ad@antages 
you should know before you buy a new cutter. It also tells about 
the wonderful new Papec patented self-feeding device—that 
handles hay and other small growths as well as corn. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, 
Box 21 Shortsville, N Y. 
Convenient Distributing Points 
throughout the U. S. ' 


y —— ANO BLOWS” 











CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


4S N. Sacremento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


FRED REPPERT 
Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
atmmong breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale seasan. 
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Farm Work 








for August 


By B. L. MOSS 








ON’T stop cultivation too early, 
particularly in the cotton fields. 


| Where the rains have been excessive, 
| as they have nearly everywhere east 


of the Mississippi River, eotton is 
tending to make too much stalk 
growth at the expense of fruit. If very 


| hot, dry weather strikes it suddenly, 


serious losses may occur because of 
its being in such a sappy condition. 
Such losses may be largely prevented 
by getting in the fields as soon as they 


| are dry enough and rushing cultiva- 


| the 


tion, being careful to see that it is 
shallow, well into. August. 


If, because of too much rain, grass 
threatens to take the crop, ‘heroic 
measures may be necessary to subdue 
pest. Under such conditions 
would not hesitate to use the 


we 
turn 


| plow, provided, as is sometimes the 


case, it will do the work most effec- 
tively. However, extra care should 
be taken to see that it is run no deep- 
er than is absolutely necessary, and it 
should be followed with cultivators to 
drag down any ridges that may have 
been made and to make a mulch. 


* 


August and September are seed se- 


| lection months in most parts of the 


South. Carefully selecting better 
planting seed is a job that will pay us 
well, and one to which too little at- 
tention has been given. As soon as 
the corn is dry enough to harvest go 
over it with a sack and select the best 
ears from the best stalks and put 
them away for next year. Select seed 


enough to plant two or three times 


the acreare you expeet to plant next 
year, for the ears selected now should 
be gone over again next spring and 
only the very best used. Follow the 


‘| same plan with cotton, holding back 


| the selected seed cotton until winter, 


ning, 


when the ginner will have more time 
to give careful attention to its gin- 


x Ok O® 
After seed selection has once been 


| started, it will be an excellent plan to 
| plant a seed patch of cotton and corn 


each year, from which very careful 
selections are to be made for a similar 
seed patch the following year, using 
the general run of seed from the seed 
patch for planting the general crop. 


| Following such a plan should at least 


| Belt 
sweet potato cuttings, if the work is! 





keep good seed up to their high stand- 

ard, while without selection they con- 
stantly tend to become inferior. 

kok O* 

In the lower half 

there is stiil 


of the 
time to 


Cotton 
put out 


done right away. The potato is really 
an excellent food and feed crop, and 


all lands not otherwise at work may | 


well be planted to it. 
* * 


you have not already done so, it is 


c 00 y to begin to prepare | 7 ; 
name ¢ early t ns i | made me a sufferer from tonstipa- 
| tion, 


the turnip patch for planting. If you 
have it, a moist but well drained spot 
of sandy loam, liberally 
makes an excellent place for turnips. 
Break the land thoroughly, harrow 
until not a clod remains, and then 
harrow or brush the seed in lightly. 
oe ot 

Let us urge that every farmer from 
central Texas eastward to Virginia 
put in at least a small patch of crim- 
son clover, bur clover, or vetch this 
fall These crops have wholly passed 
the experimental stage in the terri- 
tory named, and their success is a 
certainty. Farmers all over the South 
are proving this every year, and the 


| man who for any reason is unwilling 


| 
| 


to try them is pretty soon going to} 


find himself far behind the proces- 
sion, ‘ 
* * OX 
Once a farmer has tried these crops, 
having been careful to observe all ne- 
cessary precautions in regard to pre- 
paration of the seed bed, time of 


manured, | 





sowing, inoculation, etc., he will be so 
mightily pleased with them that never 
again will he be willing to go with- 
out them. Not only do they keep the 
land covered and prevent its washing 
away in winter, but at the same time 
they furnish an abundance of grazing 
and, plowed under, one of the finest 
and cheapest of all fertilizers. 
de, Se 


Get your clover and vetch seed 
now, if you haven’t already done so. 
Prices are likely to go higher later in 
the season and, besides, if you have 
the seed on hand when the time comes 
to plant, there will be_no delay in get- 
ting them in. Get at least enough 
seed for a seed patch, and then next 
spring save every seed possible for 
planting the following fall. 

* * * 


It’s none too early to begin think- 
ing about oat and rye seed for fall 
planting. It is high time we were 
knowing that spring-planted oats are 
usually a failure, while fall-planted 
oats followed by a legume hay crop 
are usually profitable. A patch of 
rye for the pigs and chickens should 
also be put in during September. The 
Abruzzi rye is proving itself a great 
early winter grazing crop. 

x & * 

Fight the weeds all through Au- 
gust, and don’t let any of them make 
seed, and next year comparatively 
few will be left to annoy you. In 
fact, prevention of seed production, 
coupled with a ceaseless warfare to 
prevent their making any consider- 
able growth of leaves or stems, will 
finally stamp out nearly all of our 
serious weed pests. 





AN INDUSTRIOUS MOUNTAINEER 

“IT never saw a 
than that Mrs, 
ed, before the 
girls gathered 


more industrious woman 
Crum,” the teacher remark- 
Kentucky mountain boys and 
at the school dinner table. 
“Why, even when I meet her on the road 
she pulls her yarn and needles out of her 
pocket and goes to knitting!” 

Teacher's manifestation of survrise 
brought forth a volley of ejaculations from 
the children, each of whom had mother, 
aunt or cousin who was equally ardent at 
wool-working. 

“Oh,” exclaimed one little fellow, reach- 
ing the climax of the discussion, “I had a 
grandmother who was the knittinest woman 
I ever knowed. She used to take her knit- 
ting to bed with her, and every few minutes 
she woke up and throwed out a pair o’ 
socks!’’—Harper’s. 





A group of young girls came to me to get 
advice as to the organization of a club for 
community benefit, and one of the things I 
told them was, Get people to read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I told them that Mrs 
Hutt’s department is just the thing for gicis 
and women—and for men, too, If the men 
will read the articles, farm women’s lives 
will be made happier I am sure.—Mrs. L. L, 
Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C. 








~ 


THE POSTMASTER 
Shook Off Coffee and Got Well 


It’s so easy to shake off coffee and 


coffee troubles when well made Post- 
Aveust is turnip planting month. If | 


um is served in its place. 
The Postmaster of a_ flourishing 
Southern town writes: “Coffee had 


nervousness and_ indigestion. 
Sometime ago I quit coffee and began 
using Postum and ever since I have 
been improving. My troubles have 
now quite disappeared. 

“I attribute my recovery to quitting 
coffee and using Postum and have in- 
duced several of my friends to try it. 
you are at liberty to use this.” Name 
given by Postum Cereal Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Coffee used regularly adversely af- 
fects many persons. Take away the 
cause of trouble and give a true, nat- 
ural food-drink like Postum, and the 
change is usually surprising. “There’s 
a Reason.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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\|/IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To Growers of CLOVERS, ALFALFA, VETCHES. 








$ 


HOW TO GROW THESE CROPS SUCCESSFULLY. 


||Use NITRA-GERM 


WITH YOUR SEED. 


When you buy NITRA-GERM, you do not purchase a jelly or a liquid or a powder in tin 
cans. In NITRA-GERM you purchase nitrogen-gathering bacteria in sufficient quantity 
and put up in such form that they will give results when you put them in the field. 


Results in the Field are What You Want. 


What NITRA-GERM has done for others, it will do for you. 



































































Failed Two Years With Alfalfa; When Proved Great Success Comparison of Nitra-Germ with Govern- Nitra-Germ for Test Farms 
Nitra-Germ Was Used He Succeeded ment Cultures Prove Value of Nitra-Germ : Mets Pee 
Clover, S. C.,. May 3,. 1915. Savannah, Ga., April 138, 1914, 
Onslow County, N. C. May 6, 1913. * Nitra-Germ Company, Savannah, Ga. Clarke County. Ga., Oct. 8, 1915. The ‘‘Nitra-Germ’” ¢ ‘omp any, 
I bought of you last fall enough NI- Gentlemen:—I am glad to inform you The inoculation which I got from you 504 Bay Street, East, Savannah, Gg. 
TRA-GERM to inoculate five acres of tha tyour Nitra-Germ used by us on AIl- this past summer for peas, proved en- Dear Sirs:—I am pleased to ou 
Vetch and one acre of Alfalfa. I am so falfa, has been a great success. tirely satisfactory I planted seven acres the outcome of some of the tests that 
much pleased that I feel it my duty to It happened to be our first experience with inoculation and one acre adjoining were carried on with “‘Nitra-Germ" with 
write you the results. On the vetch land in using cultures of any kind, and by ac- without inoculation, and, while I did net hairy vetch last fall. 1 
there were two acres which I had tried in cident we used $2.00 worth of your Nitra- weigh the peas, I “ain satisfied that the in particular where 
vetch the tw. years previous with no Germ. inoculated plat. produced from fifty to very noticeable, 
success. The first year I hauled dirt Our Alfalfa is about 200 yards from seventy-five per cent. per acre more than [ have seen the benetits deri 
from a field where vetch had been the public road, and from the road the that Which wae not iwoculeced: using ‘‘Nitro-Germ’” and feel safe 
grown and the vetch never got over six difference was so well defined that I sev- I also procured some inoculation from commending it to the farmers next 
inches high. The second ; r I sowed eral times asked my neighbors who pass- the State Department of Agriculture We will be in the market for inoculat 
the same pieee of land with about the ed along the road to look at it. Every which, so far as I could see, was abso- material for, I should say, about 
Same results. Last fall 1 bought NITRA- one could see it plain enough before tell- lutely worthless. , acres of winter legumes and if you ean 
GERM and seeded the same two acres ing them what made the difference. : Vous. very. truly see your way clear to make us a li 
and two more that had never been in This is all I used, the other culture (Signed) J. T. PITTARD reduction to Test I armers onl 
vetch, and the growth on the entire four about from one used in a small space : . be glad to recommend 
acres is wonderful. I sowed oats with clear across the entire patch but did not oe Germ” on our thirty Test. 
the vetch and the oats are about five feet mark the beginning, or ending, but went Fayetteville, N. C., May 8, 1915. I hope you can see fi 
high and look as though there had been right on again using Nitra-Germ, and all The Nitra-Germ Company, Savannah, Ga. favorably and let me 
at least one thousand pounds of high- of the streak on which. other culture was Gentlemen:—RHeplying to your letter of early as possible. Tt 
grade fertilizer and Nitrate of Soda used used was so yellow that no marks were May 6th, relative to the effect. of using liberal cooperation in tl 
to the acre. The vetch is matted to the needed, where the alfalfa stood at both vour Nitra-Germ beg to advise that th Yours truly 
top of the oats. There are at least two sides black and flourishing, twice as larg: reason Ihave not answered your former 7 ee 
tons of feed to the acre. For experiment as its fellows, and there could be no ex- letter is that I was waiting to see the re Agricultu 
r sowed one-half acre of oats in the same planatien other than the cultures for this sults of your material before writing you. - 
§ field by the side of the others and they difference. Il beg to advise that your Nitra-Germ Barbour County, Ala., Oct. 16, 1915. 
5 are about two feet high and as yellow as Fertilizers were put in continuous, has proven very satisfactory to everyone Gentlemen:—About a year‘ ago, I wrote 
z can be. across the sowing of alfalfa seed. The who used same in my county. 3 you a letter statil ny re ts from Ni 
Py I did not use any fertilizer on any of seed were all out of the same sack. The do I refer you to Mr. C. L. tra-Germ, in I sed 
¢ the land except NITRA-GERM. My land test was fair, but all the more effective. etteville, N. C., for a statement recom HL sce Sth ve . nd 
& Was a little sour accordins test, but I Respectf mending this material. He has a field of peas as ve wh 
5 Se not use any lime. 1 red that the clover, hairy vetch and alfalfa near this pleased with results than 
3 NITRA-GERM made me the entire erop eity that 3 best I ever saw, and I I ed other inoc. iterial 
7 The acre of alfalfa is very pretty also; I Sumter County, S De want to say that your Nitra-Germ was and have found Nitra-Germ better 
used 1,000 pounds of lime on the land Gentlemen:—It ¢ Is as- used to inoculate these seed, and I can than any other. 
where I put it and it is now at 24 ure to advise you that the Nitra-Germ assure you that Mr. Bevil will be glad to (Signed) H, LAMPLEY. 
inches high and an excellent I purchased of you by me for vetch has give you a most excellent recommenda- % — 
had tried to grow alfalfa before wit no been highly satisfactory tion if you will write him. He is h ilv i 
success at all, I think your preparation (Signed) C. G. ROWLAND, pleased with your goods, as well as all 
the most wonderful thing I have ever President, the other farmers who used same in this 
seen I want to seed at least ten acres National Bank of S. C. county. 
in alfalfa this fall, as there is a certainty SL AtS ES Trusting this information will be of son clo 1 
pn n your Ge oe is use d. d would like to Johnston County, N. C., March 28, 1916 value to you. I am, < off. € ( ounty 
act aS youl gent, as this preparation is Ge lemen :—I used Nitra-CGerm on Yours very truly, Agent, and 
beund to sell to beat the band. I bought : Beas ee Sead alec pare.) see bec J. D. FLETCHER. count) 
my Germ from you at Cerro Gordo, N. C., pied, and alfalfa and Box phi ee 
Columbus County; now I am located at stand. My neighbors planted bec UES ‘is 
Jacksonville, N. C., Onslow county. oculating and Bot Boner: “<<? — Wayne County, N. C., April 18,1916. Pit 
Would like to have the agency for On- (Signed) W. H. MeCULLERS. Gentlemen:—I purchased from Mr. D. Gentlemen: g1 f vo as u 
slow county. I will sow about 100 acres ——- ss A. Batts, your district agent, last year, mer through Mes R. W. WHouse & Bro., 
of cowpeas this summer, and if I were Wayne County, N. C., April 15, 1916. Nitra-Germ for five acres crimson clover five acres Nitra-Germ and used same on 
in position to do so I would buy your Gent en:—lI vy ily pleased with and two acres hairy vetch I planted two clover and veteh, and at ad to say I 
Germ for them. results of your Nitra-Germ used on vetch, acres crimson clover that I did not use received very satisfactory results. I 
Trusting that I will always have the clover and alfalfa. You may refer any- Nitra-Germ on and will say where I used bought 60 acres for fall shipment for 
success with NITRA-GERM that I have one to me that you wish. Nitra-Germ my clover and vetch are just lover and vetch. ! d State cultures 
had this time, I am, (Signed) CHARLES LUTES as fine as I could ask for and where I r side of Nitra-Germ and got no - 
Yours tru! Presi ‘ did not use it, I have mone at all, sults. 
(Signed) W. a. SPROTT. Kentucky Horse & Co. (Signed) R. H. EDWARDS, (Signed) H. M. STOKES 
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We have the originals of the above-quoted letters on file and they | lower prices than you can NITRA-GERM, but would you, for 
are open to inspection to any one. We could quote many others | the sake of the small difference, take the risk with your crop? 
but we want you to convince yourself by actual test. Ordersome | Would you risk the money for the seed, the nae and the time 
of our NITRA-GER\M,, if it is only one acre, and convince your- | spent working the crop and the crop itse Af just for the sake of the 
self. We know you can purchase some inoculating materials at small difference you would save in buying an ae product ? 


NITRA-GERM\83 to is" i fi gs 


CROP INSURANCE 1.65 per acre, ji fer 26 te 49 acres. 


sak 


eter he 





ay per acre, for 5@ te $9 acres. 
COSTS ONLY $1.35 per acre, “ for 1@@ acres and up. 


fi pays to buy the best. To use NITRA-GERWM is very | deliver right at your door; you can pay the postman. Why not 
simple: you mix the NITRA-GERM with sweetened water and | get up a club order for 100 acres and take advantage of the quan- 
then mix with the seed and sow—nothing complicated about it. | tity price? NITRA-GERM is put up only in one acre bags 
Place your order teday; don’t send money if not con- | and can be easily distributed among your neighbors. Money 
venient; we can make shipments via parcel post, c. 0. d., and | should accompany a club order. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


THE NITRA-GERM CO., Savannah, Ga. 
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INOCULATION 







HIGH BRED NITROGEN GATHERING BACTERIA 
FOR CLOVERS ALFALFA VETCH and OTHER LEGUMES. 


[ARMOGERM 
















Your seed dealer will teli you that you 
get BIGGER YIELDS of CLOVER, 
ALFALFA and VETCH when 
treated with FARMOGERM. 


The problem of getting the most out of your soil is solved by the 
famous standard inoculation FARMOGERM, the only high-bred cul- 
ture guaranteed to be pure, alive and active. 

We positively guarantee that FARMOGERM will cut your fer- 
tilizer bills in half and produce bigger crops of clover, alfalfa and 
vetch, and at the same time make your soll richer and more pro- 
Y ductive of future crops. 

Prof. W. 8. Massey, Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C., 

DV says: “I am ready to recommend the use of FARMOGERM to the 

| farmers for the inoculation of legume seed.” Read his letter in our 

i> magazine, “The Legume Grower,” free on request. 
FARMOGERM is sold by leading seed dealers everywhere. If 
your dealer cannot supply you with genuine FARMOGERM do not 
{ LC: f accept substitutes but write us. 

WV. \ 
WNT Uf 
Y y 


FARMOGERM prices: Acre size, $2; five-acre size, $6; 60 acres 
(in 5-acre size bottles), $55; 100-acre size (in 6-acre size bottles), 
WA $100; garden size, 50c. 
Y 
EAA EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO., 
Dept. 100, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Southern Branch, Columbia, S. C. 
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[It turns out the tight, smooth bales of hay that 

ship well, and sell readily, because pressed 
with our famous pull-power toggle-joint plunger, 
and smoothed with our special roller tucker. 

It is made in styles to suit the needs of every farm— 
one-horse and two-horse presses for farmers who have 
no other power; motor presses for the men who wish 
to get through with baling in a hurry; belted jack 
presses for farmers who already own engines; and fast working 


belt power presses for baling large crops, or for custom work. 
The line is complete. 

All working parts of International Hay Presses are made of 
steel. The sizes are standard, 14x18, 16x18 and 17x 22, and the 
capacity of the different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled 
hay per day. 

Write for illustrated folders and catalogues showing these 
baling presses in color and giving complete specifications. You 
can see an International press at the place of business of the 


local dealer who handles it. We will send you his name if you 
will write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Inco: ed 
CHICAGO iit 




















Gur Two Best ae 
Subscription Offers 


= _ 
eet 
$1.50 for one renewal and one new T4 * Ove 
subscription for one year each if sent in L ees A se 4 
together; or f Na 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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: Wy FENCE 
® Gs iN BOOK 
> AMPLE 


vi 25,000,000 rods Brown 
‘y4 Fence already sold to 400,000 
5 farmers. Factory Prices, 
% Freight Prepaid. 150 styles 
“ 3c per rod up. Gates an 
2 » Stecl Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
- - Cleveland, Ohio 













HOW TO FAIL WITH CLOVERS 
AND VETCH 


Mr. Eaker Says If You Want to Be 
Sure to Fail, Just Follow These 
Rules 


DO not doubt that clover and 

vetch are great hay crops and the 
greatest of soil builders. I know 
that they can be and are grown suc- 
cessfully and with profit all over this 
country. I am convinced that along 
with the dairy industry the growing 
of these crops will make the agricul- 
tural South a rich and prosperous 
country. 

But I am a beginner in growing 
these legumes, and my experience 
has plainly shown me how failures 
are made. Hence, I feel qualified to 
tell others how to fail: 

1. Sow real poor land. 
bring much of anything. 

2. Don’t inoculate. Inoculation 
will give the plants a good color and 
flourishing appearance. 

3. Don’t use stable manure. Sta- 
ble manure is sure to promote bac- 
terial growth and put the soil in bet- 
ter condition, as well as furnish plant 
food. 

4. Don’t have a good firm seed 
bed. The little holes and cavities in 
a loose seed bed will aid in killing 





It won’t 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


say that the clover stripper is the 
greatest machine on my place. I can 
save twice as many seed with it as I 
can mowing and threshing with a 
clover huller. 

I think the reason people fail with 
crimson clover is because they do not 
prepate the land right or sow too 
late. if we will prepare our land like 
we dc a turnip patch and sow when 
we have a season in the land, we will 
never tail with clover. Of course, if 
we have rains atong after the sowing 
is done it will succeed without such 
good preparation, but if it is dry 
weather it may perish. 

Crimson clover is the best legume 
crop I can sow, (1) because i have not 
got enough open land to let any of it 
lie idle; (2) because it enriches the 
soil faster than anything I can grow; 
(3) because my mules will walk faster 
and pull a bigger load when they 
know they are headed toward the 
clover field. My mules actually got so 
last spring I could hardly drive them 
by my clover field. 

R. A. HUNNYCUTT. 

New London, N. C. 


132 Bushels Bur Clover Seed from 
Three-fourths of an Acre 


HAVE, for a few years, been ex- 
perimenting in small and various 








Talk for Boys” 


FROM THE MASTER OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


The Head of This Great National Farm Organization Empha- 
sizes Honesty, Industry and Economy as the Three Most Im- 
portant Virtues for Our Farm Boys—This Week’s “Success 





cultural leaders of America.] 


{The oldest farmers’ organization in America is the National Grange. It is very 
much like the Farmers’ Union and has local organizations in nearly all the New 
England and North Central States. The head of the organizatio 
Wilson, and our boys should be interested in this talk by one of the foremost agri- 


is Mr. Oliver 





ities that every man must 

possess before it can be said 
that he has made a true and real 
success in life. These qualities are 
(1) honesty, (2) industry, and (3) 
economy. 

Be honest with yourselves as 
well as with others. 

Be industrious. This does not 
mean in manual labor alone, but in 
doing good and trying to better 
the condition of your fellows, piant 
a flower where a thorn grew before. 





"T ities are at least three qual- 


Practice economy not alone in 
|| the expenditure of money but in 
time, and see that this expenditure 
brings its full value of reward. Do 





not confound economy with stingi- 
ness, for they are vastly different. 
So manage your affairs that your 
expenditures will at least be a little 
less than your income. 

There is a place ready and wait- 
ing for the young man possessing 
these qualifications. It may be on 
the farm, in shop or factory or be- 
hind the desk of the counting 
house. Remember, boys, that the 
demand is coming from the busi- 
ness world today for boys who are 
honest and can make good. 


Q . 


Master of the National Grange. 








the little rootlets and finally starve 
the young plants. 

5. Put off sowing till late in the 
season. The cold winter will then 
‘have a better chance to freeze out 
the tender plants. 

6. Sow deep, small seeds sowed 
deep will never see daylight. 

{f you follow these six rules you 
will be sure to fail. I’ve tried them 
all and find them as unchangeable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

C. L. EAKER. 

Cherryville, N. C. 





Crimson Clover Raised Corn Yield 


from Nine to Thirty-five Bushels 
| F CAN take any land in my commun- 

ity and sow it to crimson clover, let 
it get ripe in the spring, strip the 
seed, and sell the seed for as much as 
| the corn would bring, raised without 
| clover. Then turn the clover under and 
plant to corn by June 10 and make 
twice as much corn as the same land 
would make without clover. 
| TI have a piece of land, about one 
| acre, that was planted in corn four 
| years ago without clover. It made 
about nine bushels of corn. Two years 
ago I planted the same land to corn 
after turning under the first crop of 
crimson clover that ever grew on the 
land and it made thirty-five bushels 
of corn that year. The same land is 
in corn now after turning under a 
crop of clover from which I strippeda 
wagon bed two feet deep and eleven 
| feet long tramped in full of seed. [ 
have saved my seed and some to sell 
ifor the last two years, and want to 


ways with bur clover with varied re- 
sults, but the best result that I have 
ever gotten was this year, where last 
fall I planted about five bushels of 
uncleaned seed on about. three- 
fourths of an acre of pea stubble. I 
broke this land with two-horse turn 
plow -and harrowed with section or 
drag harrow, and then sowed the 
seed broadcast, and harrowed again, 
and then rolled the land thoroughly. 
I did this on October 9, 1915. 

A good stand came and in the 
spring covered the ground with vines. 
In June, after the vines had all died, 
I raked them off, and took brooms 
and swept the seed up in piles and 
sacked them when perfectly dry. I 
put sacks in an open barn and moved 
them about occasionally to prevent 
heating. 

My land is high hill land with red 
clay subsoil, and has been run in cot- 
ton for many years until last year 
when, as above stated, it was sowed 
in peas. I did not use any fertilizer 
of any kind, and the clover was not 
grazed any. 

From this plot I gathered 2,212 
pounds of uncleaned seed which I am 
sure would yield 60 per cent pure 
cleaned burs, making about 132 bush- 
els, and there is plenty of seed left 
on thexground for the next crop. I 
mean td uncleaned seed, that they 
have a little soil and trash in them. 

I am so well pleased with the re- 
sults of this effort that I am going to 
plant all these seed on 10 or 15 acres 
adjoining the original plot. 


B. &. COOPER. 


| 
| 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made on.World’s Best 


i ceke] a Te 
_ Freight ald 


We sell direct to you and save 
you all middiemen’s profits. We © 
ship everything—rooting, siding, 
ceiling, wall boards, etc.—Freight § 
Prepaid. We cannot quote you 
our low factory prices here, but 
send for our Big Roofing Book 
and see for yourself that our 
prices are lowest ever quoted. 


**Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less, yet outlast three ordi- 
nary, roofs. Need no painting or 
repairs. Rot — fire —weather— 9 
rust-proof. Insurance costisless 

—guaranteed against lightning. Sp -ni 


Edwards Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 


makes Edwards Metal Shingles, 
Metal Spanish Tile, Reo Cluster 
Shingles, Grip-Lock Roofing and 
other Roofing 73, Ceiling, Siding, 
etc., Absolutely rust- -proof. Not 
a pin point of space exposed to p 
weather, 


Our Patent 
Interlocking Device 


a. warping, buckling or 
reaking. Protects nail holes— 














“Reo’ * Metal 
Cluster Shingles 


nails are driven through under ae 
layer; not exposed to weather, . 
No special tools required. Easy Edwards Patent 

to lay. “Grip-Lock’’ 


69:52 up 


Lowest prices on 
Ready-Made _Fire- 
Proof Steel Garages. 
Set upany place. Send 
postal forGarage Book 
mer Showing styles, sizes. 











PLANT SOME CRIMSON CLOVER 





Some Reasons, All Good, Why This Is One of the Finest of All Crops 
for Southern Farmers—A Great Cover Crop, A Great Grazing Crop, 
and the Best of All Corn Fertilizers 


By C.R. 


said to be suitable as an universal 

winter growing crop for the Cot- 
ton Belt, it is crimson clover. Some 
of its desirable features may be brief- 
ly given as_ fol- 
lows: 

First, it is suited 
to poor land. If it 
had no other re- 
commendation, 
this «=O aAtselt 
would make it 
VaLtablre.. 2¢F 
Southern farms. 
We have but to 
compare our large 


[’ there is any one crop that may be 





MR. HUDSON 
acreage of poor land with that of our 


high yielding, better acres, to be con- 
vinced that we need some crop that 
will grow on poor land to improve it. 
Crimson clover will make better 
growth on rich land, of course, but it 
is not our small areas of rich land 
that need close attention, but our large 
areas of soil too poor to produce 
profitable crops as they are now. 
Southern farmers have greatly in- 
creased their acreage of crimson 


Hudson 


through the clover and may be recov- 
ered on the floor beneath. The 
do not have to be cleaned, be- 
cause farmers have found that sow- 
ing in the bur gives a better stand 
than sowing the cleaned seed. This 
perhaps is due to the greater vitality 
of home-grown seed over imported 
seed, and also to the fact that the 
shuck or husk around the seed ab- 
sorbs and holds moisture which helps 
the seed to germinate and helps the 
young plant to get a hold of the soil. 
In other words, this husk or shuck 
forms a little humus around the seed. 
The seed are easily put into the 
ground. After the soil is prepared 
nearly any kind of light harrow run 
over it will cover the seed. Of course, 
it is better to use a drill to put the 
seed in, but it is not really necessary 
to go to the expense of supplying 
such a drill, because the seed can be 
broadcasted by hand and fairly well 
distributed by careful handling. 


Plant in the Cotton Middles 
RIMSON 


‘ planting 


seed 
even 


clover is 
among 


suitable for 
such growing 








Edwards Products Stand the Galvanizing Tess 
No other galvanizing can compare 

with it. Bending, hammering 

or lightning — ’t cause it to 
lake, peel or c o 


Get FREE Book 


and you’ll find that our prices 
are lowest ever made for 





FREE 


| Samples & | 


ld’s Best Roofing. Cou- 
aoe tet ings Free Samples, Roofing Book | 
“Prices 1 and Book. Ox, 
for Book No. 874 The Edwards Mfg.Co. 
The Edwards Mfg. 824-874 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Co. 824-874 Please gend FREE Samples, 
Pike Street, ‘Fr reight_ Paid and World’s 
Cincinnati Greatest Roofing Book. No, 874 

, N 





Address 
Largest Makers ‘Of Sheet Metai Products in the Worid 


MOO Set ig 


just issued, tells all about 


Crimson Clover, 
Alfalfa and all 


Grass and Clover 
Seeds for Fall Planting. 


Wood’s Fall Seed Catalog also 
gives full and complete infor- 
mation about 


Vegetable Seeds 


that can be planted to advantage 
and profitin the late Summer and 
Fall. It is altogether the most use- 
ful and valuabie Fall Seed Catalog 
issued. 

Mailed free to Gardeners, Market 
Growers and Farmers on request. 

Write for it. 


T.W.WOOD G&G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 






































WOOL 


to sell for cash 
= or exchange 
= for cloth, write 
to 


Ailista Woolen Wills. Atisata, Ga. 


They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 





WITTE Engines 


EVERY SIZE A BARGAIN, 2,3, 4,6, 8, 6 H-P 
12, 16 and 22 H-P. Kerosene. Gasoline, etc. ’ 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ,2352,Onktena.Ave» $89.9 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange 


If you have | 





Oars Aftar Low Feas 
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Oars AHfrer Oats. 
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£3 Bu. Per here, 
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Petatoes After Applying 
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—Arkansas Experiment Station. 
THIS CHART SHOWS WHY YOU NEED THE LEGUMES, AND PARTICULARLY 
CLOVER 
clover within the last t®n years, but crops as cotton and corn. This is an 


the next ten years should show an in- 
crease of a thousand per cent or 
more over the present acreage. 


Suited to Nearly All Soils 
South 


RIMSON clover will not only make 
a fairly good growth on_ poor 
land, but it will also succeed on near- 
ly all types of soil found in the 
Southern states. Again this makes it 
valuable, because a large percentage 
of farms have several types of soil. 
Other things being equal, it is better 
to grow one crop that is suitable for 
all soil types on the farm than. it 
would be to have to grow a different 
crop for each type of soil. 
Crimson clover seed are easily har- 


in the 


vested. One of the things that has 
held back the sowing of crimson 


clover in the past has been the high 
price of seed. Since it has been found 
that seed are so easily harvested, this 
objectionable feature is removed. 
Perhaps a dozen means have been de- 
vised for gathering seed. Among the 
most successful devices are those that 
have teeth or spikes that simply strip 
the seed off the standing clover. The 
seed come off very easily when they 
are mature enough to be harvested. 
Another very common method of sep- 
arating the seed is to put the mowed 
clover into the barn and then fork it 
over a time or two at any convenient 
hour. As the clover is forked over, 
the seed shatter and sift down 


advantage, because we do not have to 
have separate lands for sowing the 
seed. It also enables us to get two 
crops per year where we grow corn 
or cotton. This, of course, is an ad- 
vantage. In fact, every acre of land 
on the farm should produce at least 
two crops per year to improve con- 
stantly. With a good, deep breaking 
preceding the planting of corn or cot- 
ton and frequent cultivations during 
the summer, the land should be in an 
ideal condition, and the soil has set- 
tled down and has a good mulch on 
it, so that we do not have to go to the 
extra expense of preparing the seed 
bed under such conditions. This is a 
valuable feature, because the farmer 
is usually extremely busy at the time 
of clover seed planting. 

Crimson clover makes 
ter cover crop. If sowed early 
enough in the fall, it produces suffi- 
cient growth by winter to withstand 
winter-killing, and to serve as a win- 
ter cover crop in retarding washing 
and leaching of the soil. A great many 
failures with the planting of crimson 
clover seed have been due to late 
planting. There is no one date that 
will suit all sections of the South. 
The period runs from about the 20th 
of August in the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt through September and 
into October farther South. About 20 
pounds of cleaned seed, or 40 pounds 
of the seed in the hull, should be 
sowed per acre. The seed should be 


a good win- 
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put in when there is a gooa supply of 
moisture in the soil. If the seed bed 
has been properly prepared ard 
handled, it will be ready for the seed 
at the proper date for planting with- 
out having to wait for rain. This 
means, of course, that the soil should 
have been plowed some time pre- 
viously, and a good mulch kept on the 
surface by repeated harrowirgs. 


A Splendid Grazing Crop 


RIMSON clover makes good graz- 

ing. The grazing is not early, but 
still it comes at a time when other 
grazing is scarce. In fact it may be 
said that it begins the late winter and 
early spring grazing, and thus comes 
at a time when probably the supply 
of home-grown hay is exhausted. 

Crimson clover improves the soil. 
Our soils are poor, mainly for the 
lack of humus and nitrogen. Crimson 
clover supplies a goodly amount of 
both. Some other crops will produce 
more of both, but will also cost more 
to grow. Our average yields in the 
South can be doubled without much 
extra cost if crimson clover were 
grown as extensively as it should be. 
Crimson clover thus supplies our 
greatest soil deficiency and does so at 
a very moderate expense. 

Crimson clover properly saved is 
good hay. Its value is usually great- 
er than it is generally given credit 
for. An analysis of its composition 
shows it to contain a large amount 
of protein. The following table 
shows its comparative value with sev- 
eral other crops: 























Digestible matter 
Dry in 100 Ibs. 
ey — Matter 

1 s. hay in Pro- | Car’hy 
bs. tein | drates Fat 
Per 91.6 11.0 39.6 1.2 
Cowpea --.....---- 89.3 10.8 38.4 1.5 
Soy bean ........=- 88 10.8 | 38 1.5 
Crimson clover _..| 90 10.5 34 1.2 
Red clover-_-____--- 84 6.8 35 1.7 
0" bites cxcpnnienn, 87 59 40 1.2 
ee 91 4.3 46 1.5 
Timothy SR 86 2.8 43 1.4 
Corn Stover____._. 59 1.7 | 32 0.7 
Corn Silage __.__. 30 0.9 11 0.7 

















The above table shows that the di- 
gestible protein in crimson clover for 
one hundred pounds is only one-half 
pound less than that of alfalfa hay, 
and just a fraction of a pound less 
than cowpea hay. Red clover is con- 
sidered splendid hay, but crimson 
clover hay contains nearly four 
pounds more of protein per hundred 
weight than does red clover. Mixed 
grass hay contains only a little more 
than half as much protein as crimson 
clover hay. Oat hay contains less 
than half as much. Crimson clover 
hay also contains nearly as much car- 
bohydrates as does alfalfa hay, and 
contains the same amount of fat. The 
main constituents to be considered is 
protein, because this is not only valu- 
able, but it is expensive. 





Crimson Clover a Fine Winter Graz- 
ing Crop 

BOUT three. years ago the first 

crimson clover was sowed in Lin- 
coln County, and it is proving by far 
the best thing the farmers have ever 
had for winter pasture. The reputa- 
tion which Lincoln County is gaining 
as the producer of the finest lambs 
sent to the market is due mainly to 
the clover. 


The grain dealers are now offering 
$5 a bushel for the seed, and it aver- 
ages about eight bushels to the acre. 
We have heard of one field that pro- 
duced fourteen bushels, but some- 
times it does not hull out over five 
bushels, so that the average is about 
eight. That would make an acre yield 
$40 in addition to the finest winter 
pasture that is available. 


If things continue in this county for 
the next five years like they have for 
the past five years, the “poor” farmer 
will have to hire-help to spend his 
money like a lucky miner-in Colorado 
did, giving a man-$18 per day to help 
him spend’ the’ fortune which had 
come to him through.a lucky strike— 
Fayetteville Observer. 
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Saturday, August 5, 1916] 
MARKETING HONEY 


Eighth of a Series of Articles on 
Farm Beekeeping 


O PRODUCE a good crop of hon- 

ey requires beekeeping skill, and 
when the crop is produced the strict- 
ly beekeeping part 
of the work is 
finished. However, 
to prepare the 
crop for market 
and to sell it ad- 
vantageously is 
equally difficult. 

Bulk comb-hon- 
ey is usually sold 
in two, five and 
ten-pound cans or 
buckets. The combs are cut to fit the 
can and extracted honey is poured 
over the combs to fill the spaces and 
to bring the honey to the proper 
weight. There is little more that 
need be said concerning preparing 
this honey for market. 

Section comb-honey should be stor- 
ed in a warm room and before being 
sent to market every particle of pro- 
polis or stain should be removed 
from the wood. This may be done 
with a case-knife, and there may be 
stains on the wood which can be re- 
moved only by sandpaper. After this 
is done the honey should be carefully 
graded. The grading rules adopted 
by the National Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, February 13, 1913, should be fol- 
lowed carefully. These rules appear 
in practically every number of the 
bee journals. Sections which are to 
enter inter-state trade should each be 
stamped with the net weight, one 
ounce being déducted for the weight 
of the wood. The graded and labeled 
sections should now be packed in 
new, clean shipping cases which are 
manufactured for the purpose. For 
the best trade it is desirable that each 
section be placed in a neat attractive 
sealed carton. 

Extracted honey for the retail 
trade is packed in bottles or cans. 
The honey should be thoroughly 
strained to remove every particle of 
wax. If it is put into bottles, it 
should then be heated to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit (never higher than 160 
degrees), until every crystal is dis- 
solved and the air bubbles removed, 
and should be bottled immediately in 
warm bottles. The bottles should be 
filled full and sealed hermetically 
while warm. This retards granula- 
tion. 

The beekeeper who has honey for 
sale should study his market possibil- 
ities. If he can reach a fancy trade 
he should put his honey in fancy 
packages and should then ask a fancy 
price. Many beekeepers make the 
mistake of putting fine honey in a 
poor package for which they can ask 
only a low price. Honey sells largely 
on appearance. This is perhaps un- 
fortunate, but the same thing is true 
of many other food products. Of 
course the beekeeper should ask for 
his honey the highest price obtaina- 
ble,—here too many make mistakes. 





DR. PHILLIPS 


Where should honey be sold? The 
answer is, as near home as it is possi- 
ble to get the highest price. It is a 
serious situation that so many bee- 
keepers now ship their honey to the 
large wholesale markets. This lowers 
prices and at the same time leaves 
many local markets entirely unsup- 
plied with honey. 

Bulk comb-honey must be sold lo- 
cally because there is no demand for 
it on the larger markets. Southern 
beekeepers are sometimes criticised 
for producing this product because it 
is not popular in a wholesale way. Per- 


haps this is an advantage, since it | 


compels the sale in local markets. At 
the present time relatively little 
Southern honey is shipped to New 
York and other large markets. As 
beekeeping conditions improve in the 
South, as they are bound to do, it is 


to be hoped that the beekeepers will | 


be wise enough to sell their honey at 
their own doors and to take full ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. Hon- 
ey ‘is now being shipped into South- 


ern markets from the West, indicat- 
ing that there will be sale in South- 
ern markets for all the honey the 
South can produce. 

The special reason for urging this 
is that honey shipped from a distance 
differs in flavor from the honeys with 
which consumers are familiar. West- 
ern honey in the South or Southern 
honey in the North is often disliked, 
simply because people do not know 
the flavors. There is every reason 
therefore for urging the development 
of the ome market, just so long as 
prices remain high enough to bring 
to producer the reward to which he 
is entitled. BE. FP. PHILLIES: 





Success With Crimson Clover in 
South Mississippi 


AST October I planted three acres 
of crimson clover. It was a clay 


loam soil that had been planted in | 


peas. The peas were cut,and the land 
well disked and harrowed and 15 
pounds of crimson clover secd plant- 
ed per acre. It came up to a good 
stand, but made slow growth until 
the first of March it began to tiller, 
and nodules began to form on the 
roots. It grew about 18 inches high, 
and when in full bloom I disked and 
turned for corn, using about 3,000 
,pounds stable manure and 200 pounds 


acid phosphate per acre on the clov- |! 


er sod. From present prospects the 

yield of corn will be doubled this 

year. W. H. CAIN; 
Little Springs, Miss. 


A ERIGHT IDEA 





An old colored man visited a doctor and ; 
was given definite instructions as to what 
he should do. Shaking his head, he started | 
to leave the office, when the doctor said, | 
“Here, 'Rastus, you forgot to pay me.” 

“Pay yo’ for what, Boss?’’ 

“For my advice,’’ replied the doctor. 

“Naw, suh; naw, suh; I ain’t gwine take 
it,’ and ’Rasius shuffled out.—Norfolk Ledg- 


er-Dispatch, 





(15) 955 




































Hand Picking Must Go! iyo pick by hand 


your crop—burning it up, just as if you held a lighted match to it! 


Every time 200 bags of peanuts are picked by hand, $350.00 

is lost that this machine would save. The cost of hand-pick- 
| ing on such a crop is $80. The waste on account of birds and 
| stealing amounts to $70. You lose 34c per pound by not get- 
ting them off early to market. That means $100. Not getting 
the field cleared early to admit hogs loses $25. Losing the 
vines means a lose of § tons of hay worth at least $15 a ton, 
or a loss of $75. Thie makes $350 that is actually lost on 
every two hundred bags of goobers that are hand picked. 

1 want to put a Benthall Peanut Picker on your farm and 
let the profits pay for it. With the Benthall, you and your 
boys can do the work of a hundred bands and do it better. 
You keep the wages. You are not dependent upon hired help. 


C,A. SHOOP. SEC'Y 


The Benthall is a real picker—not a thresher. 
The vines are fed to the machine just as grain is fed 
to the threshing machine. The result is that the pea- 
nuts are picked off the vines without injury to the 
shell, The product is superior to the average hand- 
picked nut. The machine picks Virginia and Spanish 
varieties equally well. It positively can't crack the 
wuts and it saves the vines for feed. 


Don’t Lose Half the Crop! 


Don’t lose half the crop by hand-picking and don’t 
use a thresher that cracks the nuts so that they wilb 
not keep, and that grinds the vines to smithereens. 






MACHINE OR ENGINE POWER 
The Benthall can be operated with either horse or engine pow- 
er, and is madein different sizes. Even if your acreage in pea- 
nuts is small it will pay you to own a Benthall, because it will 
enable you to make big profits picking for your neighbors, 
Some Men Have Made $1, in a Season 
Threshers are not only unsuited for picking peanuts, but they 
require excessive power. You canoperate the Benthall with 
engine from 4to 6h. p. Use it to pick cow peas. 
GU AR ANTE I absolutely guatantee the Benthall Peanut 
Pickerto pick peanuts better than any ma- 
chine everbuilt. I guarantee that it will not crack the nuts and 
that it will save the vines for feed. If this machine does not live 
up to wLat I claim for it, you can send it back to me. 



















C. A, Shoop, Sec’y 
HORSE OR HAS SAVED BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY, 
ENGINE POWER FARMERS 6 106 Shoop St., Suffolk, Va. 
MILLION 5s : 





DOLLARS 












Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
over rated horse-power. 3 Months Trial. scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
Sold direct. 10 Year Guarantee. Engine Book Free. of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
’ ovokine ana" ce ek 7 THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE ENGINE. EASY TO RUN 








Uses Kerosene, Gaso- 
= line, Distillate, Gas an 
other cheap fuels. Buil 
® to last and do hard work. 
Many sizes; Up-to-date de- 
gn. Good Materials. Built by painstaking EB 
workmen. Sizes 14 to 22 H-P. Bair % to 4% 
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medium or small. Avery 


ber from two to ten plows. 





tionever held. Avery’s are the 


| A\\ \\\ that they are 


% 





tors make Tractor Farming a 
success on any size farm—large, 


are built in sizes for pulling any num- 


get an Avery Tractor in the size that 
exactly fits your size farm. The Avery 
line of Tractors in six sizes, 
six sizes and Separators in seven sizes, 
gives you the opportunity of selecting 
a complete Plowing or Threshing 
Outfit in a size to exactly fit your 
needs, from the most complete and 
up-to-date line of Power Farming 
and Threshing Machinery built. 


No Other Outfits Have 
Met Such Tests 


Avery Tractors and Plows have been entered fy Sa : ‘ ; 
in every important Contest and Demonstra- : 


entered in every Winnipeg Motor and Plow 
Contest. They were introduced by being 
sold on approval. Proven successful by 
thousands of owners. They have been put 
to the hardest tests known and have 

: proved by every kind of test known 


| TZ Wa 


Pick the Size Tractor 
to Fit Your Gm 


"T tore an six sizes of Avery Trac- 


Size Farm 


HE five larger size Avery Trace 

tors shown here have exactly the 

same design. Here are six spe- 
cial reasons for their success: Slow 
speed special opposed tractor motors; 
renewable inner cylinder walls; twoe 
speed, double-drive transmissions; 
sliding frames which eliminate the 
intermediate gears; no pumpsor fan; 
double carburetors for burning either 
kerosene or gasoline. Avery Plows 
are the original ‘‘Self-Lift.””> Avery 
Threshers have made the best proven 
grain saving records threshing on 
Canvas ever made. 


Sold at Low Prices 


Avery Tractors are sold at these low prices: 
5-10 h. p. $365 cash; 8-16 h. p. $795 cash; a 
h. p. $1195; 18-36 h. p. $1775; 25-50 h. p. $2190; 
40-80 h. p. $2625. All built and backed by an 


Tractors 


You can 


Plows in 


established company owning a large factory and 
many branch houses, which insure your getting well- 
built machines and prompt and permanent seryice 
after you get them. Write for latest free complete 
Avery Tractor, Plow and Thresher Catalog and 
Get ALL the Facts about Tractor Farming, 
Threshing, Road Building, etc., with an 
Avery Outfit. 


AVERY COMPANY 
2824 fowa Street 
Peoria, Uliinois 


ES. \\\\ 


only make 


successful 
machines. 


s 40-80 
.P. Tractor 





pf {| 7 \\ 
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All six sizes of Avery Tractors will be shown at all eight of the National Tractor Demonstrations. 
See them there and pick the size to fit your size farm. Stop at the Avery Bull Bog Tent 
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N RESPONSE to our request for clover-vetch 

experiences there came a great flood of excell- 
ent letters, many of which we found it impossible 
to get in this issue because of a lack of space, but 
we expect to use some of these later. 





N NEXT week’s Progressive Farmer there will 

be a “Success Talk for Boys,” by Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden; “Alfalfa, Melilotus and Red Clov- 
er,’ by Dr. Butler; “Always Have a Cover Crop on 
the Land in Winter,” by Prof. Massey: “How to 
Beautify the Inside of the House,” by Mrs. Hutt; 
and a number of clover-vetch letters crowded out 
of this issue. 





HE Minnesota Experiment Station contributes 

this definite dollar-and-cents argument for 
keeping up the cultivation of corn. We commend 
it to our friends who lay by too early: 

Corn cultivated twice at. University Farm, St. 
Paul, yielded 45 bushels of corn and 3,210 pounds 
of stover, giving a profit &f $5.96. Corn cultivated 
six times yielded nearly 63 bushels and 3,931 
pounds of stover, giving a profit (after paying for 
extra cultivation) of $10.99. 





ERE’S hoping that our brave-hearted farmers 

in the western counties will keep up their 
courage, keep planting the crops suggested by 
State Demonstration Agent Hudson in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer and get all help possible from 
the State Agricultural Department and Experi- 
ment Station and from their county agents. 
Meat while if any county commissioner anywhere 
is foolish enough to think of discontinuing demon- 
stration work as “economy”, let every voter swat 
him. 





NION and Sampson counties are lucky. In 

Union County this week, at Indian Trail, a 
“Community Service School” is being held, with 
the foremost leaders of rural progress in North 
Carolina, both men and women, joining in discuss- 
ing, demonstrating and illustrating plans for edu- 
cational, agricultural, health, social and business 
betterment, and next week at Laurel Hill the 
people of Sampson are to have the same sort of a 
treat. If any Progressive Farmer reader in ten 
miles of either place fails to attend we shall be 
sorry for him. 





HE President has appointed as members of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, Herbert Quick, 
West Virginia, famous as an agricultural writer 
and student of rural problems; W. S. A. Smith, an 
Towa farmer and Agricultural Department worker; 
Chas. E. Lobdell, a Kansas banker and lawyer; 
and George W. Norris, a Pennsylvania economist. 
These four members, together with Secretary 
McAdoo, an ex-officio member, will now divide the 
country into twelve Federal land bank districts 
and proceed with the general organization, which 

is expected to require several months. 





ID you read—in Prof. Camp’s letter week be- 

fore last week—about the progress of the 
seven neighborhood credit unions organized in 
North Carolina this spring? The healthy growth 
they have made is most encouraging and a thous- 
and North Carolina neighborhoods ought to ask 
Prof. Camp to help them organize in the same 
way the coming fall. Write him if interested. Prof. 
Camp also announces that his division is ready to 
nelp any group of farmers organize a “National 
farm loan association” under the provisions of the 
new National Rural credits bill. He will also be 
glad to give any information on request 


i . know that many farmers are skepti- 

at 1 in girdles to the clovers, and especially are 
they doubtful as to their ability to grow these le- 
gumes on their own farms. Where this is the case, 
we earnestly urge that an acre, or even less, be 
tried, every care being taken to insure success. 
This is the way most of our clover enthusiasts 
have started, and now they are planting a large 
part of their farms each fall. We repeat that bur 








and crimson clover and hairy vetch are at home on 
practically any well drained soil from east Texas 
to Virginia, and they are too fine crops for any 
farmer to be without. Try at least a patch this 
fall. 





For Greater Summer Comfort 
Sn | 

ARMERS and farmers’ wives don’t make 
themselves comfortable enough in summer. 
There should be more hammocks, swings, 
rocking-chairs. More screened doors and win- 
dows to keep out bad flies and let in good air. 
There should be more people sleeping outdoors at 

night instead of roasting in stuffy rooms. 

And certainly we should have more fireless 
cookers, and except in so far as the fireless cooker 
may meet the need, we should not insist on hot 
suppers. Doing away with cooking a hot supper 
will save the good wife and daughters a world of 
trouble. And if they make good loaf eae and 
you have done your part toward providing a good 
garden and orchard, you can still have suppers fit 
for a king. 





James Whitcomb Riley, Poet of Country 
Life 


who died in Indiana 





orn and bred one of the 

plain country people of the Middle West, and 
no other poet has probably so beautifully voiced 
the mae and sorrows of the folks he loved. The 
poem, “Ike Walton’s Prayer,” which we are print- 
ing on the next page, expresses in rarely beautiful 


language one of the fundamental virtues of our 
country people—iove of home, oi wife, and little 
Ones -— 

“The cricket’s call and the wee cot, 


Dear Lord of all, deny me not!” 


There seems almost a tragedy in the fact that 


the poet whose heart went out so warmly to all 
children had himself no child. The idea occurs in 
“Bereaved” :— 
“Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose love 

I have known nothing of. 
“The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck; the hands you used 
To kiss—such arms—such hands I never knew, 

May I not weep with you? 
“Fain would I be of service—say something, 
Between the tears, that would be comforting— 
But ah! so sadder than yourse Ives am I, 

Who have no child to die. 


II 
Riley loved the beauty of nature, but even more 


touching language in his poem, 





he loved the beauty of neighborliness, friendship, 
and love of fellows in the human heart. While he 
rejoiced as Wordsworth might in the sheer natural 
loveliness of “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” for exam- 
ple, he thought first of the good times the boys 
had there and second only of the limpid depths of 
the water, the flickering light and shade on its 
surface, or the nodding of the blue-blossomed 
pickerel-weed where the stream babbled away 
over the pebbles. The neighbérliness of country 
people was what most endeared them to the 
warm-hearted Hoosier poet, as he reminds us in 
“Grigesby’s Station,” a poem in which the farmer 
has gotten rich and moved to town :— 


HOW TO USE CRIMSON CLOVER 
IN CROP ROTATIONS 





A THREE-YEAR ROTATION 


First Year: Corn, with peas sowed in corn at 
the last cultivation. 

Second Year: Cotton, with oats sowed in cot- 
ton middles in the fall. 

Third Year: Oats sowed in cotton middles in 
fall of second year, as above, peas sowed 
after oats,and clover sowed on pea stubble 
after peas are cut off in September. 

Fourth Year: Back to cdrn and peas again, 
Same as first year, beginning the rotation 
anew. 


A TWO-YEAR ROTATION 


First Year: Corn, with peas sowed in corn at 
last cultivation. 

Second Year: Cotton, with clover sowed in 
cotton middles in September, to be plowed 
under for corn in April. 

Third Year: Corn on clover sod, beginning 
rotation anew. 
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“And right here in earshot of at least a thousan’ people, 
And none that neighbors with us or we want to go 
and see; 
Le’s go avisitin’ back to Griggsby’s Station— 
ania” where the latchstring’s ahangin’ from the 
door, 
And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear as a re- 
lation— 
Back where we ust to be so happy and so pore!” 


Ill 

Riley was one of the country’s great men who, in 
spite of his illness, responded promptly to our re- 
quest when we asked him to send a little message 
of cheer and recognition to our Southern farm 
boys. His letter, as published in our issue of Jan- 
uary 29, 1916, is worth reprinting here—and it will 
be noted that in the last two lines he broke into 
characteristic verse which, so far‘as we know, was 
Riley’s special message for the boys who read our 
paper. Here is his letter 

“To the Boys on Southern Farms: 

“Che good editor, Mr. Poe, fancies some 
word from me, in honor of the fine record the 
farm boys of the South are making, would be 
welcome to you, and that you would find in- 
terest in my notion of the qualities which will 
help you win success as men or farmers. May 
{ suggest that cheer and love and faith, coup- 
led with a resolute jaw and a liking for good 
poetry, will help you mightily on your way 





Simply do your honest best, 
God, with joy, wiil do the rest. 


aL ovally and confidently, 
“JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





The Best Fertilizer You Can Buy 


AR and away the cheapewe and best fertilizer 
we know of is a crop of crimson clover turned 
under in spring. The seed for planting an 
acre in crimson clover at present prices will cosi 
from $2 to $2.50, and the work of seeding and hai 
For this 
investment of $3 we get on each acre, when we turn 


rowing in will cost 50 cents an acre more 


the clover under, nitrogen that came from the air 
equivalent in fertilizing value to 1,000 pounds of 
cottonseed meal or 400 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
worth not less than $12 or $15. Not only this, but 
we get also an abundance of humus that makes our 
soils mellower, warmer, more drouth-resistant and 
at the same time unlocks and makes available the 
stores of insoluble plant food in the soil. 

Now when we invest $3 in an 8-2-2 fertilizer that 
We get 300 
pounds of a mixture containing 5 pounds of nitro- 
gen worth $1, 6 pounds of potash worth, at prices 
prevailing before the great war, 25 cents, and 24 
pounds of phosphoric acid worth $1.20, or a total 
of $2.45. 

Now we do not say that the clover turned under 
is a complete fertilizer, for it is not; but it does 
supply humus and nitrogen, two of the greatest 
needs by far of most Southern soils, leaving only 


selis for $20 a ton, what do we get? 


phosphoric acid, and in a limited territory some 
potash, to buy. Moreover, once we have filled our 
soils with humus, we can cut our phosphoric acid 
bill 50 to 75 per cent by using the ground phos- 
phate rock. 


$3 for $12 to $15 worth of nitrogen and humus, or 
$3 for an 8-2-2 mixture: we leave it to any fair- 


minded man as to which is the better investment. 


A Thought for the Week 


HERE is no month in the whole year in 

which nature wears a more beautiful ap- 

pearance than in the month of August. 
Spring has many beauties, and May is a fresh and 
blooming month, but the charms of this time of 
year are enhanced by their contrast with the win- 
ter season. August has no such advantage. It 
comes when we remember nothing but clear skies 
green fields, and sweet-smelling flowers—when 
the recollection of snow, and ice, and bleak winds 
has faded from our minds as completely as they 
have disappeared from the earth; and yet what a 
pleasant time it is! Orchards and corn-fields ring 
with the hum of labor; trees bend beneath the 
thick clusters of rich fruit, which bow their 
branches to the ground; and the corn, piled in 
graceful sheaves, or waving in every light breath 
that sweeps above it, as if it wooed the sickle, 
tinges the landscape with a golden hue. A mellow 
softness appears to hang over the whole earth.— 
Charles Dickens, in “Pickwick Papers.” 








Stokes County holds its big annual Farmers’ Union picnic 
Saturday of this week, and on Saturday of next week the 
Guilford County Farmers’ Union is planning a great occa- 
sion at Guilford Battleground 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coéperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
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any of them much, yet he is well paid. They 
have a splendid gin plant and they gin the cot- 
ton. While there are two other gins there, 


the Union gin is coGperative and does the 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved work for the farmer. They know how. 
I By CLARENCE POE | “At O’Brien the farmers have two splendid 





Suggestions for August 
UGUST is a favorite month for neighborhood 
meetings, picnics, barbecues, speakings, ral- 
lies, etc. We hope you are going to have 
one in your neighborhood. Anything that brings 
the people together does good. There’s a world 
of philosophy in the saying, “Know one another 
and you will love one another.” The more often 
you can get your neighbors together, the better it 





hood should now consider holding this fall, and a 


mass mecting of citizens will probably be the best 
way to promote it if you haven’t a regular farm- 
ers’ club, farm women’s club, or community league. 
Every wide-awake neighborhood ought to have all 
three of these organizations, 

pect to keep everlastingly reminding 

IV 

This is the last call for that 


however, aS we ex- 
you. 

icultural excur- 
sion scheme—getting a big group of farmers to 


Ss 





go together on a visit to some progressive agri- 


credits law and decide how best to make use of it. 
{t is probably the most important piece of agricul- 
tural legislation in our generation and every 
farmer ought to know its provisions. Study the 
explanation in The Progressive Farmer of July 15, 
and the additional explanation in this issue, and 
then have a meeting to discuss it. 


iX 


See your candidates for the Legislature now and 
- 























Latin, Greek, and highér mathematics and shame- 
fully too little to practical studies and sciences. 
But the school principal is too timid to 
get out of the beaten track. 


average 
He’s going to keep 
right on giving the old sort of schooling until 
parents get progressive enough to demand the new 
sort. Why not take matters in your own hands, 
therefore, and see to it that your boy and girl who 
are going off to school this fall get a modern and 
useful type of education instead of an outworn and 


more or less useless sort 


Union gins and there are no others there; 
they do all the work and it takes two gins to 
do it. They have the most unequaled flouring 
mill I have ever seen; it runs as steady and 
true as a prize watch. They had great stacks 
of flour and are selling it on the market in 
competition with other mills, and the beauty 
of it all is, no man owns a dollar of any of it. 
It belongs to the Union members in and 
around O’Brien and the farthest members do 
not live over four miles from O’Brien. They 
have paid over five thousand dollars in divi- 


i . . ; ° , tell them what sort of laws you want them to sup- dens. They have a, rural telephone system of 
will be for your neighborhood. So let’s have some Bee, i ea Sa nan s ; about two hundred boxes, covering the entire 

: a : ‘ , ‘ port after election. Farmers do not interest them- pe . : 
kind of a picnic or public meeting in every neigh- . 3 ; i ee 1 thi inion territory and also connected with the 

= selves enough in matters of this sort, anc lis 1) one re hte -é a ee eR . 
| “i cus ; ’ Kkochester rural system. They also have a 
borhood during August. a IES eR ES eae ies Bs dg ae Beicis! 
ll Is why the tolks whe do bring pressure to bear on splendid drug store and a Union doctor and 
we . : ‘ P , law-makers get favors at our expense. Here are one of the most magnificent retail stores | 
But let’s see to it that this public meeting ts used oe é have seen anywhere.” 
a — 4 «tad { i ets some of the measures you may wish to urge your 5 : - : 
for practical purposes of neighborhood better- ' . : : : : 
ee ; os y candidate to support: We again call attention to what the laskell 
ment. Let’s not be content simply to hear some Piao ob er a ee ae ia 
; \ , ‘ll th eli 1. Repeal of the merchants’ crop 1 lan irmers are doing with coodperative cotton gins 
nported speaker amuse us or thrill us with glit- a See . , ; ; 
or | ae ; ; ; ais . “e Pt ee EN and grain mills. Wherever there are already 
ering generalities and then go home with nothing SOEs even : ‘ : ‘ : 
se J ; ; "1 should inspect th enough cotton gins and grain mills in operation 
ian 1 : alee s neiohhborhooc Bihar 4 rtifi ‘ 
defi » done to make the neighborhood better as ‘ Bae 
aasee = a : r Race Seerezation in Lana and these are doing satisfactory work, we would 
a result of the meeting. In many cases we believe o, a5 - ; . : ; : 
: ooh = dy not have farmers start new gins and mills simply 
it would be better to invite no outside speaker at E a ee ST ae aes fa 
; 1 —— 7 5% . , i j aly «in order to further the cooperative, patronage- 
all, but just have a sort of family council of o; Lae , ; ae ae re : ? 

u, } J : fe same dividend principle. But we do believe that in every 
neighbors, asking local men_and women to discuss tum it 1 tate so that , ‘ : : 
— pists : i wee bee ; section hereafter where there is need to establish: 
“Plans to Improve Community Conditions,” an , f ! . ° 

i : : ? SE te peat Weawe da new gin or a new mill, the farmers should get 
then have committees appointed to prosecute ; : Spee # : ; , ; 

oe es ai ; fn : sip taht n together, subscribe the necessary capital and run 
whatever lines of progress are favored. If you do °” : : : ‘ 

8 I ‘i : t 10 ith modern legisia- the enterprise on the coodperative plan with pat- 
1 24 . - — - ? + ie > <p 

ve an outside speaker, make 1 point to ave i ) y é ° ‘ . 
apenas sdiias sdeiata : . aie ee eee oe ronage dividends. And in many neighborhoods 
some home man or woman on the program also serene ws ie : : 
ats : : : ae : x where it is not advisable to start a new gin or 
We must develop local talent, hot talent, boost A : us 
seas I ane ; aay Z : : : mill, it may be possible to buy out one now 
it and stand behind it, if we are to have that com- The foremost educators of America from Dr. , cs , ee ss 

; ; : RENE? a ‘ caer “4% : running at a fair price and convert it into a coop- 
munity leadership necessary for rural upbuilding. Charles W. Eliot down are courageous enough ‘ : 
: ° y ‘ : erative enterprise. 
lil now to speak out and say that our high schools st 
A community fair is something every neighbor- and colleges are giving too much attention to 
. 


Keep Up Community Pride 
UST as you can destroy his faith in himself and 
so ruin a ghild’s career by continually empha- 
sizing his faults without recognizing his good 
qualities, so people who should be leaders often 
ruin a community in the same way. The right way 
to make a boy do his best is not to be continually 
looking out for mistakes and reproving him for 
them (though this must be done in some measure), 
but rather to be constantly on the lookout for 
good traits, mentioning and encouraging these. 


cultural county or section and come back home aa ei sea Se annenatlape parse ae bec 

: : ° . : . fa oe 4 ts e 4 S[OMmmunities, aS we are remindec : 2c ing 
with new ideas for putting into action. The plan Cooperative Cotton Gins and Grain Mills 6°" ties, as \ rdartatiing aed ry the to lowes 
has been a great success wherever tried. Get as in T sensible counsel which Prof. E. R. Groves gives to 
has been a greé 2S gc seh in Lexas 


many neighbors as possible also to join you in 
attending any state meeting of farmers in your 
state. 
Vv 

Now’s the time to make plans for wise market- 
ing of cotton, cotton seed, and all other crops this 
fall. And marketing 
marketing. 


wiser means cooperative 
See your neighbors this month and 
set as many as possible to agree to sell together. 
Don’t wait for somebody else to start the move- 
ment but get busy yourself. “Somebody must lead; 
why not you?” 
Vi 

Cotton grading pays handsomely; and if your 

state experiment station is not doing anything to 


help farmers in this respect, fin 


RESIDENT 


’ 


Henry N. 
Union, writing in a recent issue of 

the Farmers’ Fireside Bulletin, tells of two 
neighborhoods,—Rochester and O’Brien,—in Has- 


kell County, Texas, where codperation has gone 


Pope, of the Texas 


Farmers 


probably a little further thau anywhere else in the 
South. Not only have the farmers their own cot- 
ton gins as described in a recent“issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but they have their own flouring 


systems, 


mills, telephone drug store, doctor, ete. 
Says President Pope: 
“Rochester has a rural telephone system, and 
the Union members have a splendid drug store 


and fountain, a Union doctor who doesn’t cost 


pastors interested in community betterment: 

“In his attack upon social evils and his im- 
patience with unwholesome conditions, the 
pastor of the village or country church needs 
ever to be most careful that he does not de- 
stroy community self-respect. Destructive 
criticism may be both honest and just without 
being wise. Merely to be right is by no means 
enough. Nothing requires greater skill, more 
knowledge of human nature, more unselfish 
thinking than criticism and denunciation. The 
promise of better things is based upon proper 
community pride and the whole matter is made 
hopeless if the effort for reform kills the re- 
spect of the community for itself. 

“It is especially important to realize that the 
first effect of such criticism may not disclose 
its deeper result. It is possible to stir pro- 

































tests and win approval and yet 
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Adler’s Famous 









My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down Offer 
Breaking allRecords—Competition Banished 
1 originated the wonderful Adler plan of selli: 

organs which has made the“ Adler’’a hous: 

more than 85,000 of these famous organs are now in 
the homes of the people. The time has arrived—this 
very day—for you tosend for my wonderful Free Organ 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s Best 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’a 
Fair—also winners of Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Expositi Ky ille, Tenn., 1913 
—sent to your home without paying a cent, for a 


Day Trial 


Have it a month free. Send no money until you 
decide to buy. Then if you decide to keep it, pay me 
at your convenience in small amounts. 

Easy Payments No Burden To You 
No Interest—No Collectors 

You take no risk and if, at the end of a year, the 
“ Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I will ree 
fund every dollar you have paid. I give the longest 
guarantee made on organs—for SO full years. Isave 
you $48.75 because I sell direct from the $1,000,000 
‘Adler Organ Factory(great, . —— 

est in existence.) The 

Adler Plan wre 

ali organ 
prices. 


































Winners of 





Ev. Adler Piano is 
e "direct from great Gold Mcdat 


ped ; 
$1,000,090 Adler Factory to home Pagan 
at lowest iactory prices. I save you half tion Exposte 
f —because the Adler Plan absolutely on. Risse 
wipes out middlemen, giving ile, Tern. 
youtheirprofits. 30days 1913. 


trial. E - 
‘ment plang. Write for Free 


Organ or Piano 
KS i c Book. Postal 

Adier Mig. Co. A 

5494 W. Chestnut $t, Louisville, Ky- S 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 

Organ Book 0 } Mark which 

Piano Book O § you desire. i 


ship 
000 
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This guarantee, 
which is on every 
roll of CERTAIN- 
TEED, is your protection against 
disappointment. Accept none that 
does not have this trade-mark. 
CERTAIN-TEED is best for your farm 
buildings, because it saves you money, is 
weatherproof, easy to lay, looks better 
and is cheaper than galvanized iron, tin or 
wood shingles. 
It is guaranteed for §, 10 or 15 years ace 
cording to ply (1,2 or3). Thisisa real 
guarantee backed by a business opera- 
ting the world’s largest roofing mills. 
Don’t confuse CERTAIN-TEED with 
cheap roofing sold by mail. 
Get CERTAIN-TEED from your local 
dealer,whom youknow and can rely upon. 
It will save you money in the end. It is 
sold by good dealers everywhere, at rea- 
sonable prices. 

General Roofing Mfg. Co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers ef 

Roofing and Building Papers. 
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4 3 
COVERS - TARPAULINS - TENTS 


or anything in canvas goods for the farm di- 
rect from factory, located in the heart of the 
cotton canvas territory, at a great saving to 
you. Goods water and mildew-proof. No de- 
lays--Prompt shipments--Satisfaction assured. 
Write for price-list, catalogues, etc. Address: 


ATLANTA TENT & AVJHING CO. 
Box PF Atianta, Ca. 



















The man who’s wise will advertise, 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















THE VOICE OF THE 
CLOVER-WIND 


W HEN the wind comes over the clover 
fields, 

All sweet with the breath of June 
When the world is white 

With the magic light 

Of the stars and the half-blown moon, 
Then it seems to me that his melody 
Brings a message from you, my own, 
When the wind comes over 

Far fields of clover, 

And meadows newly mown, 





When the wind 
fields, 

All dank with the midnight dew, 

When the tree-tops croon their ancient 
tune 

He sings to my soul of you 

And the heart from my breast 

To share his quest 

Out into the night has flown, 

When the wind comes over 

Far fields of clover, 

A voice from the vast Unknown, 

—Mary Madison Lee. 


comes over the clover 











A LESSON IN IRONING 


The Wide-Awake Club Learns a Num- 
ber of Ways in Which to Make Ir- 


oning Easier 


sy ONSIDERING the fact that 
ironing is done very frequently 
in homes throughout the coun- 
try. it is strange that so little thought 
has been given to making it easy. I 
have heard father say so more than 





| once.” 


“What would you do about iron- 


| ing?” asked Miss Margaret of Dan. 


“Well, there is our codperative 
creamery, and there are lots of them 
all through the South. Why can’t the 


| ironing be done there, and the sur- 


plus steam used for washing? I was 
reading about a place in Minnesota 
where they do it.” 

“T think it will not be many years 
before the surplus steam wiil be used 
for laundry purposes, but now in the 
meantime, what would you do?” again 
asked Miss Margaret. 

“Unless I just could not help it, I 
would not let my wife or my mother 
stand out at the spring under a tree, 
lift great pails of water, and pour 
them in a tub, and then when her 
back was almost broken, to carry 
heavy irons between a hot fire and an 


| ironing board.” 


“Dear me,” remarked Bessie,” listen 


‘to the sage; tell me how you are go- 








ing to make ironing easy.” 
Making the Work Easy 


‘“*—T AM in earnest,’ he laughed, “I 

shall do some things that do not 
cost much money and are being done 
in thousands of homes over the coun- 
try. First, I shall have a well-ventil- 
ated room off my kitchen for doing 
the washing in. It may be only a 
shed, but it can be made warm in win- 
ter and coolin summer. I shall empty 
the tubs with taps and rubber hose 
if nothing better. I shall use a little 
old stove or an oil stove for heating 
purposes, if I cannot get a gasoline, 
charcoal or electric iron.” 

“An electric iron,’ hooted John de- 
risively, “where can we get electricity 
in the country?” 

“They are getting it up North ev- 
erywhere that electric street cars and 
power lines run through the country, 
and there is no reason why we should 
not have it, and we are going to some 
day,” said that gentleman emphati- 
cally. 

“But right now, what?” persisted 
Miss Margaret. 

“My wife is going to have two iron- 
ing boards hinged to the wall, so all 
she need do is to let them down. One 
is to be where it will be warm in win- 
ter; the other, cool in summer. They 
are going to be where an oil stove can 
be near them. They will be low so 
she can sit on a comfortable stool, 
and she is going to have a clothes 


| rack to hang them on right at her 


side. Besides that, there-is to be a 
mangle for ironing flat pieces.” 
“T don’t see any sense in ironing so 


many clothes,’ interrupted Mary. 
“There is more in having a straight 
clothes line and having clothes on it 
evenly than there is in ironing. Flat 
pieces that are taken off, folded 
smoothly and put under a weight look 
almost as well as if ironed. This will 
do for sheets, pillow cases, pillow 
slips, towels, and even the everyday 
tablecloths. If people would use 
crinky night dresses, night shirts and 
work dresses, there would be _ less 
ironing of that kind, and as for un- 
derclothes, knitted or open mesh un- 
derwear is better, cheaper and fresher 
for being left in the strong sunshine 
after being washed and rinsed out ev- 
ery day.” 

“I knew a woman,” observed Miss 
Margaret, “who thought she was do- 
ing her duty by spending her strength 
in ironing socks.” 

“Don’t you think that one can cut 
down the ironing by getting thin 
material for dresses?” asked Edith. 

“Indeed 1 do, but one must be care- 
ful not to confuse thinness with slazi- 
iness, for firm thin goods wears a 
long time, but slazy stuff soon wears 
out.” 

How to Dampen Clothes 

**A SSUMING that one puts her 

clothes on the clothes line neat- 
ly and in order, she can use her hus- 
band’s spray pump for dampening the 
clothes. If this be not possible, a pail 
and whisk broom will do, or if the 
night be not too dry, the dampness of 
the air can be folded in. A small wa- 
tering can will do, and is less tiring 
than snapping on the water with the 
fingers. Of course, the clothes that 
go through the mangle seldom need 
to be dampened. In sprinkling the 
articles choose those which are to be 
ironed last, and put those at the bot- 
tom of the basket.” 

“Well, Miss Margaret, what should 
one iron first?” interrupted Alice. “I 
think that, as a rule, the little things 
might come first.” 

“Don’t you think,” inquired Bessie, 
“that we ought to dry those that 
should not stay wet long, like a silk 
waist, or those that have embroider- 
ies and lace that dry out quickly?” 

“Good for you! Now, girls, tell 
me how to iron a few of the simple 
clothes. How would yow iron a night 
dress, Martha?” 

“First the embroidery or lace, sec- 
ond, the sleeves, third, the yoke, and, 
fourth, the body. Then I would lay it 
on the board, fold it lengthwise until 
it was in three even folds at the bot- 
tom, then double it up twice.” 

“How would you iron a silk shirt- 
waist?” 

“T would have a heavy pad on the 
board; as I would for embroidery or 
lace. Then I would iron, first, the 
cuffs, next, the collar band, then the 
sleeves, yoke, back, and, last, front, 
and do it all while still damp and on 
the wrong side.” 

“What do mean by 
asked Alice. 

“Why, [ would dry it between bath 
towels or heavy clothes, or roll it ina 
sheet instead of hanging it out and 
then I would not have to sprinkle it 
and roll tight creases in.” 

“Miss Margaret, I came prepared 
for roll call,” said John. 

“Oh, all right, everyone; 
you begin then, John.” 

“Use the pages of an old almanac 
for rubbing the iron on. As one page 
burns another is there.” 

“Rub hot irons on salt or wire win- 
dow screening if they are rusty.” 

“Tf irons are rough, rub them with a 
little piece of parraffin or candle.” 

“Tron holders can be made from the 
tops of old stockings. A piece of 
leather from the top of an old shoe 
slipped in will prevent the heat from 
going through to the hand. The cor- 
ners of a worn-out quilt can be cut 
up into squares for iron holders.” 


still damp?” 


suppose 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


“To iron a baby’s dresses and 
sleeves my mother has a narrow, pad- 
ded board, the end of-which fits into 
the slit under the kitchen table. It is 
padded like the big board, but is nar- 
row enough to go in the sleeves,” said 
Bessie. 

“To keep eyelets round after wash- 
ing open them from the under side 
with a punch. If this is done two or 
three times the eyelets will remain 
round and open. Iron on a heavy 
pad.” 

“Steam, instead of dampen, an arti- 
cle that must be ironed immediately.” 

“To heat irons quickly turn a panor 
iron skillet over them.” 

“To iron plaits in a valuable woolen 
or silk dress, baste each plait with 
silk that the stitches may not show. 
ad the board heavily. Iron each plait 
by itself, beginning at the bottom and 
following it to the top, doing but one 
or two plaits at a time. Iron through 
cheese cloth, or any cotton without 
lint. Go over the plait once to press 
it, and again to make it thoroughly 


dry and keep it from puckering. Use 
a moderately warm iron.” 
“Oh, next time we are going to 


beautify the inside of a house, aren’t 
we?” 

But before anyone could answer lit- 
tle Billy said, “What’s we goin’ t’eat 
now ?” 

“Sunshine cookies and peach ice 
cream,” laughed motherly little Mar- 
tha. “Let’s go, Billy, we’ll see wheth- 
er the rest follow or not!” 





A NURSERY RHYME OR A CHILD- 
HOOD FABLE 


Be Sure to Keezd the Stories and 
Teach the Verses to the Little Ones 


\ E SHALL publish an old familiar 
verse or story each week. Each 
will carry the fathers and mothers 
back—back to childhood’s days. 
Most of the stories will be short, 
but-now and again we shall tuck in a 
long one, like “Jack and the Bean 
Stalk”; most of the verses must be 
short, too, but once in a while there 
will be a long one like— 
“WHO STOLE THE NEST?” 
“To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me? 
Who stole four eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made?” 


“Not I,” said the cow, ‘‘moo-oo! 
Such a thing I'd never do. 

I gave you a wisp of hay, 

But did not take your nest away; 
Not I,’’ said the cow, ‘‘moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do.” 


“PBob-o-link! Bob-o-link! 
Now, what do you think ? 
Who stole a@ nest away 

From the plum-tree to-day?” 


“Not I.” said the dog, “bow-wow! 
wouldn’t be so mean, I vow. 

gave some hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take; 

“Not I,” said the dog, ‘‘bow-wow! 
I wouldn’t be so mean, I vow.” 


eS 


“Coa’o0o! coo0-’00! coo ’oo! 

Let me speak a word or two: 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From little Robin Redbreast?” 


“Not I,’’ said the sheep: ‘‘oh, no! 
wouldn't treat a poor bird so; 

I gave the wool the nest to line, 

But the nest was none of mine. 

Baa! baa!” said the sheep; “oh, no! 

I wouldn’t treat a poor bird so.” 

“Caw! caw!” cried the crow, 

“IT should like to know 

What thief took away 

A bird’s nest to-day.” 

“Cluck! cluck!”’ said the hen, 

“Don’t ask me again; 

Why, I haven't a chick 


Would do such a trick. 

We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together. 
I'd scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood, 
Cluck! cluck!” said the hen, 


“Don’t ask me again,”’ 


“Chirr-a-whirr! chirr-a-whirr! 
We will make a great stir. 
Let us find out his name, 
And all cry—For shame!” 





An acre of good clover plowed under is 


equal to 10 tons of stable manure; better try 
some this fall. 


ented ae 
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Suggestions for August 

‘We shut our eyes, and flowers bloom on; 

We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 

That casts it shines behind us still.” 

“Sugar is too high for me to can any- 
thing this year,” is what I am told on 
every side. Let us reason it out not 
by tin cans on a commercial basis but 
by glass jars which last a lifetime. 
Suppose the cost of the jars to be the 
highest that anyone ever pays for the 
very best, 2 dollar and ten cents a 
dozen. The interest om a dozen jars 
would be eleven cents. Fruit costs 
you nothing because it is already in 


the garden. Spraying material for 
one tree would be perhaps eleven 
cents. The interest per year on the 


cost of the sprayer, twenty cents. I 
am not charging for fuel or labor, for 
these would be spent in preparing 
some substitute in winter. 

Now, as to the sugar, again we take 
the very highest possible price. The 
average weight of a full pint jar of 
peaches is two pounds; the weight of 
the jar, one pound; the weight of 
contents, one pound; the weight of 
the fruit, three-quarters of a pound; 
the weight of the sugar, if it be fairly 
sweet, one-fourth pound. The cost of 
one-quarter pound sugar at ten cents, 
though I think:it is nowhere more 
than nine cents, is two and one-half 
cents; the cost of sugar for a dozen 
jars is thirty cents. Totaling them the 
cost of one jar is six cents. ; 

Let us figure it out now in terms of 
nourishment. One quarter pound of 
sugar would yield one fourth of 1815 
calories or 454 calories in fuel value; 
three-fourths of a pound of peaches 
at 188 calories fuel value per pound is 
141; the total food value of a can pint 
of peaches is therefore 595 calories. 
Now where would you get as large an 
amount of food value for six centss 
A whole pound of cabbage would give 
only 143 calories. The same amount 
of chicken 493, and even that weight 
of canned peas would yield only 252. 
Let us therefore not be scared by 
that bogey, “high sugar,” though it is 
a great deal to pay for it. Six cents 
spent for filling a jar of peaches that 
would cost at least four times that 
much at the store is well worth itself. 

x” ok OK 


Watch the shallow well, and if 
there is typhoid anywhere near, boil 
every bit you drink or wash the 
dishes in. It behooves us to say in- 
telligently, “This is the best water in 
the country.” As has been said truly, 
“The old oaken bucket is only too of- 
ten the germ-laden bucket.” Let each 
well sparkle forth health. 

x ok x 


Pick the flowers, keep the garden 
weeded, and put in late plantings of 
corn, radishes and beets and early 
ones of greens, lettuce, carrots and 
others which the frost may or may 
not catch. Start your fall and winter 
begonias, geraniums and fern boxes. 

x ok Ox 


Run your hands along under the 
hen roost. Is it red? That red is 
blood the pests sucked from your 
hens last night. That good red blood 
should have gone to eggs. Have the 
hen’s nests patches of red? Then 
soak them with kerosene to which 
you have added a little carbolic acid if 
you have it. I have a small paint 
brush and an old jar of kerosene, and 
every day I inspect the coop to touch 
up the red spots. The worst infested 
hen house can be conquered with the 
price of two dozen eggs if this is per- 
sistently applied. I know, because I 
have tried it. 

ad * * 

Save curd from your own table. A 
pound of it yields something like 1900 
calories. To make it, take clabbered 
milk that is stiff, put on the fire and 
stir slowly until curd is formed. When 
done (do not boil or it will he hard 
to digest), strain through a colander. 
Try these ways of using the curd: 1. 
Mix with salt, pepper and cream and 
give children as a substitute for meat. 


-2: .Tiirn the above into a hot skillet, 


stir briskly; as soon as. hot and waxy, 
serve on buttered toast. 


{ 
| 
| 








3. Mix curd with cream and may- 
onnaise in which a small onion has 
been grated. Add finely chopped 
sweet, red pepper. Roll into balls. 
Serve on lettuce leaf. P 

4. Serve between thin slices of but- 
tered bread, curd that has been mixed 
with cream, pepper, salt, broken nuts 
and finely chopped green and red, 
sweet peppers. Press half a walnut 
meat into the top of the sandwich. 

OOK Ok 


Why not try eating next Sunday’s 
dinner out under the trees? Plenty 
of thin slices of light bread with 
chopped meat well seasoned with salt, 
pepper and sour pickle between some; 
and jam between the rest, as a sub- 
stitute for cake, will make a grand 
dinner. But do butter the bread. If 
you have no butter, make a little 
mayonnaise. Children do not relish 
dry bread very much. Ice cream or 
frozen custard or fruit juice would be 
a grand addition if there is no water- 
melon. And—this for the boys and 
girls—see that you do the work and 
let father and mother not lift a hand 
for just one day. One would like the 
hammock and the other a quilt under 
a tree. 

ee, ee 

Put the children to bed early, for 
hot weather is exhausting. Late-a- 
bed children means nervous children, 
and then remember this: 


“The sleep before ten is the beauty sleep. 
The sleep before nine is the slumber of 
health, 
The sleep in the air means a dreamless rest, 
But sleep in the breeze means long life 
and wealth.” 


And keep the children away from 
crowds and flies, especially during 
this spread of infantile paralysis. 

* & * 

“No curtains in summer!” you say? 
Of course you do not want expensive 
ones or any that keep out the air, but 
do you know anything that looks 
more like a man without eyelashes 
than a window bare of curtains and 
anything cooler (a glass pitcher of 
cool lemonade excepted) than thin, 
white, cheap curtains waving in the 
breeze? Starched cheesecioth costs 
but a few cents a yard and looks cool 
and clean, and as though a woman 
lived there. 

* x 

Those big, low neck, short-sleeved 
aprons make grand summer work 
dresses. Blue, white and pale green 
make cooler looking summer dresses 
than pink or tan. If your skin blis- 
ters and burns, put cold cream on it 
before going into the sun, dust with 
rice powder to take off the shine, 
then wipe it all gently off when you 
get home. 

x 8 * 

Send for all kinds of school cata- 
logues if you think of going away to 
school even five years hence. Read 
them well. x & & 


Eben Holden is a very sweet little 
story for summer reading. See if it is 
in your community or state loan li- 
brary. eX 


A rest and a change of environment 
will do you good,—a few days of it if 
you cannot afford the mountains, sea- 
shore or city. 


(19) 929 


Have you ever really heard the mu- 
sic of night? There are the trees 
clapping their leaves in sheer joy, the 
katytdids, the crickets and a thou- 
and other sounds far and near. Lie 
under the stars this very night and 
hear what you can hear. It will give 
you a queer, glad feeling of nearness 
to the Infinite. 

ae 


If you have a farm women’s club, 
why not discuss plans at the picnic? 
If you have none, why not organize 
one? I shall be glad to send you a 
suggested program or other help. 

oe. 


Do not let baby have tastes of food, 
or it will surely have diarrhoea. Dress 
baby in few clothes, being sure of the 
light, woolen, yielding band over the 
abdomen. Dip him in lukewarm soda 
and water if there is any suggestion 
of rash and then let dry itself with- 
out wiping and powder well. Keep 
baby’s diaper dry and do not use the 
hot rubber or oilcloth variety. 

“Dry August and warm 
Doth harvest no harm,’’ 





THE SQUIRTED DRAMA 


Ole Johnson came directly from the fore 
ests in Sweden to a lumber camp in northern 
Mit.nesvta. On a recent visit to the city he 
Saw tie moving picture for the first time in 
his life. 

“You yust bet Ay had gude time,’’. he 
said, relating his experience back at camp, 
“An’ would you believe I'm? Ay vent in 
wee where dey squirt pictures on de 
wall!” 





“I'm afraid these Louis XV heels are much 
too high for me. Perhaps you have lower 
ones—say about Louis X would do, I think,” 
—London Opinion. 
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ELCO-LIGHT — 


ELECTRI 


CITY FOR EVERY FARM. 




















ELCO - LIGHT brings city advantages and conveniences 
and comforts into farm life. 
gery out of farm work. 


Delco - Light is 


separator. 


operate it. 


tention. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Takes mitch of the drudg- 
Helps to keep the young folks at 


plant—that will furnish 40 to 50 
lights for house and barn and 
provide power for churn, cream € 
milker, washing-ma- 
chine, pumps, 
other small machines. 


It is so simple that anyone can 
Nothing to get out 
of order or require expert at- 


Starts on turning of a switch and 
stops automatically when batter- 
teries are full. 


Price Complete with Batteries $250 


Delco-Light has been developed by the > 
same engineering and manufacturing 
ability that has made Delco Crank- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition for Auto- 
mobiles the standard of the world. 


Write for the illustrated folder. 


The Domestic Engineering Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
H. R. Colby, 245 E. Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
The Domestic Electric Co., 66 West Mitchell St., 


Geo. M. Foos, Baton Rouge, La. 
R. S: Trent, Norfolk, Va. 
John Petoskey, Charlotte, N. C: 














a compact electric 
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SYNOPSIS 


yahha rose to her reet with 
long sigh. 
il “All right. Vil ask her,” he said 
rae wistfully. “Of course | don’t mean 
| > that 1 wouldn’t like to live here with 
|| you, Mr. Pendleton, but—” She did 
| lyanna not complete her sentence. There was 








a moment’s silence, then she added: 
“Well, anyhow, I’m glad I didn’t tell 


her yesterday ;—’cause then ! suppos- 








ed she was wanted, too.” 
John Pendleton smiled grimly. 


Vell, yes, Pollyanna; I guess it is 
just as well you didn’t mention it— 
yesterday.” 


Engineering the Telephone 





‘L didn’t—only to the doctor; and 


‘i qe = ees them,” scala of course he doesn’t count.” 
HE great Bell System, with Whatever the difficulties, | , : pi Serie 


“ine doctor!” cried ae Pendle- 
its telephone highways they must be overcome so that | CHAPTER XX—(Continued) ton, turning quickly. “Not—Dr.— 
= _ } 2 7 ers : Chilton ?” 
. : rocress of the telephone Wiiat about me? How do you sup- ' 
connecting the farthest points a ot ] “ba > pa Pen pian a. ‘otad? ne al “Yes; when he came to tell me you 
of the country, is primarily a Shall continue equal totheevere | © aa ane Why van. Wanted to see me to-day, you know.” 


: a thing—without you? Why, PoHyan- ant Fi oe : 

‘ : growing needs of the people. we. Ws only slice sce came thot Ive Well, of all the—’ muttered the 
brain creation. ia Aas Berge paler cme But f ] man, falling back in his chair. Then 
It is not enough to provide 





had you for my own little girl, I’d be he sat oe with sudden interest. “And 
e e ae 8 ae what did Dr. Chilton say?” he asked. 
The telephone engineer 1s the fue | glad for—anything; and I'd try to Pollesana Nowned thowshefall 
t ; } 1 * is make you glad, too, my dear. You pp eae eae se Das 
the — of Ee ORE ture must be anticipated and ecuidn’ hav : a wish vetebat hed. All Why, I don't remember. Not 
Like the general of an army, discounted. my money, to the last cent, should go much, I reckon. | Oh, call say he 
he plans, projects and directs to make you happy. ae ee ee 
is | see me. 
. ¥ \ ) yk S 9CcKeC,. ~ ~ ‘ ” 
his campaigns far ahead. He In the Bell System,more than | » Pollyar linge Nad Saag “¢ T'd let “Oh, did he, indeed!” answered 
* °. + ‘ as Se soe : -tON, aS 2 Io tO 7 PA ral ¢ one- 
deals with the seemingly im- two thousand highly enicient | you spend it on me—all that money eli Son aioe a mr we m “i 
* g 7 oem Y : ie a vuitice squad tne ease lere 1) » gave that sudde: eer 
possible — transforming ideas CMgInEcrs ana scientists are |: : oA ghee = es ens. ilittle laugh. 
: i constantly working on the |__“ dull red came to the man’s tace. ew 
and ideals into concrete facts. | 1 |He started to speak, but Pollyanna 
complex problems of the tele- was Still talline. CHAPTER XXI 
‘ . one busines . “Besides, anybody with such a lot A Question Answered 
His problems may involve ph ness | dle ybod) 


ee ee eee a HE sky was darkening fast with 
Bes Asa result, the service keeps | eli ; pice daguceg a T what appeared to be an approach- 
city's underground telephone step with present requirements giv nave them things that Cee just can’t ing thunder shower when Ponyanns 
system, or the building of a and the assurance is given to | help being glad yourself! Why, look eee _ aepean 
transcontinental line, or a se- every subscriber that the Bell | ol ni ee wk Hines withan wiclretle. By that 
rious war-shortage of supplies System is prepared for what- Samer oe tes ey ua" time, however, the clouds had shifted 


doubling the capacity of a 











: ee! “ey . : : their position and the shower was not 
needed in telephone work. ever the future develops. | “Yes, yes—never mind about all ({97 positi 
that,” interrupted the man. His face ieee srs bess) ge ser 
} (pes Se aca ae i man ge suess it’s goin’ ’round ter the 
| was ry, I d —_i Se. nasa ade a Sa Ee 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | ee ee perhaps: SOAS HOTLO Et OiNnS nortD, ‘ ae ogee abe eyemng 1 . 
Deena eet hs | emia te ee sky critically. “I thought ’twas, all 
! }ing things” that ] Pendleto F aed : ; % Ss 
AES PESOS iaianliaaasinign, Bw ae t 1 satis hag a ee the time, but Miss Polly wanted me 
e ° e ; been best Known 1n 1e past. lat S ee << phic c nga ered 
One Policy One System Universal Service | 33) nonsense. Twasn’t. much, any- *© ge wwith this. She was worried 
; ; : : about ye! 
w—but rnat here 7as, Was = OVNT A ~ oT) 
enn 9a ee? : peel re gh hoe Was she?” murmured Pollyanna 
i pethec OF JOM: SOU SEVE ieee Limes? abstractedly, eyemse the clotds im her 
not I! Yes, you did,” he repeated, in ee 


turn. 

Nancy sniffed a little. 

“You don’t seem ter notice what 1 
said,” she observed aggrievedly. “I 


answer to the shocked denial in her 
face. “And that only goes to prove 
all the more how I need you, little 
eirl,’” he added,-his voice softening 


| , . ate said yer aunt was worried about ye!” 
yinto tender pleading once more. lf “Oh.” sj ‘ 2 
i tl ee O] sighed Pollyanna, remember- 
| Ver, ver am to play ne 2laG ae 
: > Poll : 1 ee ‘ : : ing suddenly the question she was so 
yame, Ollyanna, you Nave to come “7? 
i + a ig Sigg ; “soon to ask her aunt. I’masorry. I 
1 | and play with me. 


| 4 sf ia didn’t mean to scare her.” 
| ‘The little girl’s forehead puckered “Well, I’m glad,” retorted Nancy 
into a wistful frown. unexpectedly. “I am, I am.” 


“Aunt Polly has been so good to Pollyanna stared. 





























me,’ she began; but the man inter- “Glad that Aunt Polly was scared 
P| ru ted her sharply. he old irritabil- wedges me! Why, Nancy, that isn’t the 
99 j} ity had come back to his face. Impa- way to play the game—to be glad for 

on the Farm | | tience which would brook no opposi- things like that!” she objected. 
; tion had been a part of John Pendle- Ther wa’nt no game in if,” re- 

n’ nature too long to yield very torted Nancy UN ee thought f 
: af ° 1 “4 : e oe | oe " - - tort 1 INé y. 1 V thoug Oo 
Is the title of eautifully illustrated and interesting | | casily now to restraint. You don’t seem ter sense what it 
little book that your dealer will give you or that we || _ “Of course she’s been good to youl means ter have Miss Polly worried 
i i \ : e's 1 she doesn’t want you, Vll war- about ve, child!” 
will send free upon request. 1 | cat on mek a0) Ge” be eaee Puke tb nieknd womsled—end wore 
{ ested. ried is horrid—to feel,” maintained 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y Why, Mr. Pendleton, she’s glad, I Pollyanna. “What else can it mean?” 
— to have—” Nat cy tossed her head 
] ! errupted the na thor- ‘W ] ll ve \ 
1s patience 1 a Cal Ss at [as ett | 
c Ly 4 kne } folks 
( il ! ( ri 1; 
\V. a { >) 4 
‘ve had experience ; 
he seen con tl } t 
+] Cc » A] TT TSM TC 7? RAR A LTR ~% I 
HAS BEE N NTINUC OUSLY’) ‘ egies 
RI Ta. CES. tE ARN FE: £% O% 
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; i Zs let y u come. And, oh, little bet if. : ene at Pot shes ——. 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER (Qe hee ea 


1ed brokenly. (Continued on page 90, this issue) 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Garden Notes 
Y ONION sets were liit-d July 21. 


Owing to the very favorable sea- 
son they have many of them grown 
to onions instead of sets, though cecd 
were sowed thickly. Still I will have 
plenty of good sets for my own plant- 
ing. “Last season the Norfolk Queen 
onions were a dead failure in this 
country, and I was obliged to sow 
seed of the Pearl for sets, and I fina 
that they are badiv mixed with red 
onions which will have to be culled 
out ana planted bv themselves. The 
cvergrown ones wi:' come in nicely 
for pickles and boiling. 

I grew last year some sets of the 
Maule’s Commercial and kept them 
for spring planting. These are now 
ripe and have been lifted, and are 
remarkably large and fine onions very 
much like the Prizetaker, but lighter 
in color and nearly white. 

Pearl seed planted this spring did 
not make as large onions as some of 
those grown from sets. In fact, by 
sowing early and thinning properly 
it is easy to make fine, large onions 
directly from seed, and as a rule I 
would use sets only for fall planting 
to make early green onions. 

The yellow Potato onions were ripe 
in June and are now stored and the 


surplus sold. 
* Ok OK 


The Bonny Best tomatoes came in 
ahead of Earliana this summer, and 
are very much better tomatoes. In 
fact, they always come so close to 
Earliana that I have about concluded 
to use them instead of Earliana en- 
tirely. 

ke oe 

I never have had such a fight to 
save my eggplants from the ravenous 
Colorado beetles. In fact, they have 
devoured tomatoes and eggplants 
worse than they usually attack the 
potatoes. Perhaps it is because I 
planted no potatoes in my garden this 
spring. Some late sowed tomato 
plants were almost devoured before 
I noticed the bugs, and I have had to 
spray and hand-pick the eggplants 
continually. 

* * * 


With the coming of August | will sow 
seed of the Big Boston and Hanson 
lettuce for heading outside in the fall. 
The seed will be sowed in a bed under 
my irrigation pipe where I can make 
sure of their germination. Then I 
have a big compost pile made up in 
the spring of green blue grass sods 
and stable manure. This has been 
chopped and turned over to rot and 
will be in fine shape for the lettuce 
both outside and in the frames, and for 
potting soil in the greenhouse in win- 
ter. Whenthe lettuce plants are large 
enough they will be set in beds that 
are stuffed with this compost and fine 
raw bone meal. The beds are about 
six feet wide, and the plants will be 
set about 10 inches each way, and well 
irrigated. Planted in this way, with 





alleys between the beds, they can be | 


weeded amd cultivated without tramp- 
ing. 
i ok: 

Early in August, too, the seed of 
the Early Milan turnips will be sowed 
for fall use. Later the regular Pur- 
ple-top Strap-leaf variety wi be 
sowed. The Long White French seed 
were sowed in July, as they take as 
long a season as the rutabagas. 

* ok OX 

Some spinach for the fall will be 
sowed early in August, but only a 
small amount, for the general crop of 
spinach is sowed in September and 
early October, the latter sowing be- 
ing for wintering over for spring cut- 
ting. 

* * 


My last sowing of bush snap beans 


The last planting of corn was made 
the middle of July. We might get 
roasting ears from later planting, and 
from North Carolina south it is pret- 
ty sure to make planted early in Au- 
gust. I use the Stowell Evergreen 
for the late planting. 

* *k * 


The pimiento peppers have done 
wonderfully well and are the sweet- 
est peppers I have ever tasted. Not 
the slightest heat about them. Then, 
too, the plants are wonderfully pro- 
lific, and a couple of rows 30 feet long 
have given us a superabundance. The 
plants were grown from a pod sent 
me by a South Carolina friend. 


Strawhkerries, roasting ears and 
green peas all at the same dinner in 
July is rather unusual, but we have | 
had them a‘. I took the risk of sow- 
ing some Champion of England peas 
in May, hopirg they might do well, 
and the cool rciny season brought 
them through, <nd for the first time 
in my life I have green peas in July. 
The strawberries were, of course, 
from the Progressive and they are 
bearing straight along. 

W. PF. 
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A SMALL OUTLAY THAT 





Capacities ag 
low as 40 
Bushels 

per hour 


On Skids or Trucks 





Peon 


OWN THIS 





can prove that it willsave you money. 
makes it easily handled. 
turn, 


Kas 


Horse Powers 
Saw Machines and 
Gasoline Engines 


in the Gray Line. 


our catalog and read wha 



















SMALL THRESHER 


This thresher is just your size, particularly if you’re raising a limited amount 6f grain. 

un It is simple in construction and light in weight, which 

It is ‘made to stay’’—no breakdowns. A small price, but a big re- 
Five sizes from 20 to 120 bushels per hour. 


THRESHERS 


We've been phe for 75 years. 

hey are built to handle millomaize, Kaffircorn, feterita, sorghum, rice, 
rye, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas and grass seed and they do the work quickly and at a low 
cost. Many enthusiastic farmers write us about the fine service given by Gray, Send f 


hey say, ’s free. 
A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 20 SOUTH ST., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. . 
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SAVES YOU MONEY 


DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING — 
IT’S CHEAPER 


Pas 





We 


They’ve all been honestly built—no skimping 











Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? 





PRICES: 








ORDER YOURS TODAY! 





— 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 


Cloth, 75c. 
Paver. 50c. 
With The 
Progressive 
Farmer, 
one year. 
Cloth, $1.40 


Supply Limited. Paper, 1.15 
alll 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertise« 


| ing it carries.’’ 








The High-gear Performer on 
America’s Hardest Hills 


Boston—Corey Hill on high, 27 


miles an hour at the top. 


Cincinnati— Clifton Hill on high, 30 


miles an hour at the top. 





Kansas City—Hospital Hill on high, 


38 miles an hour at the top. 


Denver—Lookout Mountain, on high all 
the way, reaching 7,800 feet elevation. 











high-gear hill - climbing 
to prove power and per- 
formance—here are specific 


[i YOU are looking for 


. tremely simple, reliable and inch braking surface 

Hupmobile instances. Deal- compact. High-speed type. each 8 pounds of 

ers report them from dem- Horizortal type automatic weight. 

onstrations. —— o adjust- Tires 10 per cent oversize. 
: Multiple - disc, 17-plate Underslun rear 

If they sound extraordi- : 7 sthe . 


clutch, 
nary permit us to remind 
you that to the Hupmobile 
owners they will merely 
confirm their own every- 
day experiences. 


Spiral 








rear axle, 


Things You Should Know About the Hupmobile 


Four cylinder motor — ex- 


in unit with motor 


and transmission. 


bevel, full-floating 


inches. 


5-Pass. Touring Car $1185 
oacster $1185 

7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 
f.o. etcoit 





oO 


b. D 





Oversize brakes—one square 


springs, 
very long and flexible. 


Wheelbase of 119 and 134 


motor of about 3% per cent 
of its efficiency. 


Is there any reason why 
to Hupmobile owners should 
car 

envy the performance of 
other types? 





11,000 Owners Rate 
Efficiency at 99% 








In pick-up, flexibility, 
smoothness and steadiness, 
Hupmobile performance is 














Hills that are Play 
for the Hupmobile 





Boston motorists regard the Beacon 
Street side of Corey Hill as their 
worst climb. Few cars hold high 
gear to the top. 


C. E. Jeffery, Jr., says his favorite 
demonstration is to come down the 
hill, turn at the bottom, and at this 
slow speed start back on high. The 
car is usually traveling 27 miles an 
hour when it tops the rise. 


! In Cincinnati, Fred T. Larson drives 


the Hupmobile half way up Clifton 
Avenue Hill at 30 miles; cuts the 
speed to 15 miles, and picks up 
again to 30 miles, finishing at that 


| gait—without shifting gears. 


| 








will be made in August. The sowing 
made the middle of July is growing | 
finely now. I have a new wax bean 
the seed of which were sent me by a 
man as coming from Algeria. They | 


are very pretty and clean of rust | 


Ten leading cars sold in Kansas City 
do not take Hospital Hill on high. 
The Hupmobile does; and W. C. 
Howard, the dealer there, says a 
hurricane must be blowing against 


The Mark of 
Superior 





Motor Car 
Service 


9 











the car any time it fails to clear the 
top at 38 miles an hour. 


Omaha reports a brick-paved test 
hill, a 20 per cent rise, a block long. 
The Hupmobile, carrying five pas- 
sengers and registering seven miles 
an hour at the bottom, skims it on 
high gear. 


Thousands of tourists know how the 
Lookout Mountain trip in Colorado 
tests the high-gear power and the 
cooling efficiency of motor cars. 





High Gear All the Way 


on Lookout Mountain 





The Denver dealer regularly makes 
this trip—to Idaho Springs and re- 
turn—without shifting gears or tak- 
ing on water. The climb is 2,300 
feet; the greatest elevation 7,800 feet. 
Think what this means when 
1,000-foot rise robs an 


each 
automobile 





equally good. 


Eleven thousand owners 
give the car an efficiency 
rating of 99 per cent. 


You begin to see now why 50 8-10 
per cent of Hupmobile owners will 
have n6 other car. Why 24 2-10 of 
our owners are men who have own- 
ed costlier cars and cars with more 
cylinders. 


They prefer the Hupmobile, because 
it does all they expect of a car; and 
because the Hupmobile free coupon 
service system assures them—with- 
out a penny of cost—skilled care, 
inspection and adjustment each 
month for eight months. 


Call on the Hupmobile deaier for a 
performance test as severe. as you 


like. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
1349 Milwaukee Ave. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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“A great deal of fat is lost in the 
skim milk when low speed is 
used” says Prof. J. C. Larsen, of 
the South Dakota Agricultural 
College. “Sometimes nearly one- 
half of the fat may be found in 
the skim milk when the sepa- 
rator has been run too slow.” 
It is not humanly possible to 
always turn your separator at 
the correct speed. Prof. Larsen 
points out clearly the value of a 
separator which will skim clean 
at any speed. That is just what 
the wonderful new 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


will do. 


your own speed. 


will remain uniform, 


easy cleaning. 
nothing to get out of order easily. 


** Velvet’? for Dairymen. 


Branches : 


Chicago 


It is the only separator which will skim equally clean at widely 
varying speeds. It automatically regulates the milk intake to conform with 
It positively prevents the loss Prof. Larsen speaks of— 
saving the average dairyman up to $100 each year. 

The Sharples has many other excellent exclusive features. 
increases by simply turning the crank faster. 
no matter how you vary the speed. 
Sharples tubular bowl has only one piece in it—no discs. 
Only half as many parts as the ordinary separator — 
The top of the supply can is only two 
feet above the floor—a small boy can easily fill it. 

There is a Sharples dealer in your district—ask him to show you the 
Sharples Separator and its exclusive advantages; also write us for catalog, 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines. 
San Francisco 


Expert Explains Cream Loss 


The capacity 
The thickness of the cream 
The famous 
That means 


t 


Portland Toronto 


Gi 
SaEREEBB" BBB RBRBHRBRBHRHEBBEB EI 





Vakes Five 


Bags 9! Corn 


o Equal Nutriment in One : 
Rag of Cotton Seed Meal” 


yoo Lbs 


ie i | 
ALITY Muga 
oral Ti 2 Sy 


PS a 


s\bia a THs 


A\\STIN Tt xnS are lacking in protein. 


must be bought, o! 


et of F “< nel pga fn 
ompare 


protein. The protein in oats 

costs 16 cts. per pound. The 
protein in bran costs 13 cts. per pot und. But Cotton 
Seed Meal supplies protein for 5 cts. per pound, 
you afford to feed 
when you can gctit in Cotton Seed Meal for 5 cents 
per pound? 

(9) 


$6.83 





Ton Value of Manure 


—showing the best for 
from Corn Fed Stock 


tle, hogs, sheep and p< 


big practical farmer and stockman, It w 


sent free upon request. 


The three elements your stock must have 
these—Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates. In your 
corn and your silage you have an abundant sup- 
ply of fats and carbohy drates. But these crops 
To properly nourish your stock 

to make milk, beef, butter fat, 
or—you must feed your valuable grain. 


Can Tai 
protein cost ing 13c to 20c per Ib. the 
the soil. 
FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 
Our interesting booklet — profu 


las to feed horses, 
y. was writte 


are ECOTTOV 
SEED) 
PILAL 


pork and mutton, prote in 


Psttion. Seed Me Pe 


Get Fertilizer Cotton Seed Meal is a fer- 


tilizer rich in Nitrogen, 


hades viento Phosphoric A Acid, and Pot- 


It is extensively used 
to ge t the ber me is to 
. i rom 80 to? . of 
fert ing value rem ure and enriches 

1 nost nothing 


for feed. 


ash. 





Ton Value of Manure from 


stock fed Cot- 29 86 » 
tonseed Meal r ii 


yi trated 





by a| 
ill be 


Publicity Bureau 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 








ROSS silo Fillerst ior Gasoline 


. ( 4 7 teed 
for life of machine. 


The E. w. 


=) | JONES 


esa SIL@ $3 390| 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 


times our price 
sizes at the lowest prices ever made on 
Ny reliable silos, Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations un- 
| necessi ary. Makes perfect ensilage. 
| Storm Proof. Easily, quickly erected. 
Strongly endorsed by hundreds of 
users, Shipped from Kansas City. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


JONES SILO CO. 
16 Friend Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ol 
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Ross ae, Box 1: 


LBSSES SUREL : PREVENTED 


by CUTTER’S BLACKLEG PILLS 
Low-priced 

fresh, relia bles 
preferre y 
western stc 
men, (beca 

Lesa ae where other ¥ 


ose 6 phe. Blackleg Pills, $1. 00 
ose pkg. oe Pills, $4.00 
it Cutter s 
‘Om CUTTER ar 


“ihe ‘cutter  csten tite. Cal., or Chicago, fil. ey 
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| true cooper 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Support Cooperative Creameries 
and Take Monthly Payments 


ROF. A. J. McGuire, of the Minne- 
sota Agricultural College, urges 
farmers to support only true coodper- 
ative creameries. Wait till the end 
of the month, he says, and get all the 
profit coming to you, instead of sell- 
ing cream for cash. We quote: 
“During the past few years a num- 
ber of coGperative creameries, that 
have not had first-class support from 
their patrons, have been taking up 
method of paying cash for cream. 
The best ative creameries in 
ne state once a month, and 
these are ries that pay the 
highest price for cream. This is not 
they pay but once a month, 
the reason that they make the 
r, have a large Ceniens and 
very dollar they can in the cost 
of manufacture. T cooperative 
that pay cash have been 
torced to do so by farmers who would 
hip their cream if they paid 
The buyers of cream for large 
cres cash, and 
farmers who are not well in- 
formed in the value of 
have been prone to ship tneir cream 
tor the consideration of cash, 
ting that the codperative 
was the first means the 
er had for 
products. 
creamery pays cash 
month. The cream is churned and 
butter sold and the farmers can 
be paid éxactly what their pro- 
brought the market, less the 
making the butter. This 
ation. Having to pay cash 
butter vis not 


ce Oper 
pay but 
the creame 


because 


ut Tor 


save 
he 
creameries 


5 were not 
cash. 


ral 


many 


umeries pay 


cooperation 


forget- 
creamery 
> average farm- 
getting cash for his 
he cooperative 

the end of the 


ever 
dairy 


the 


on 


cost of is 


before the sold is 


Ope Te 


co- 
ation. 

are a great 
meries 


many 
that are 
eaning of the 
ration.’ Che rmer 
am is not a 
to read and learn the 
ation and loss 
and misery 

through lack 
We met a man recently 
the tr and 
lriven by the cooperative 
i can of creain. | 
men 


cooper- 
an insult to 
term ‘coop- 
who demands 


crea 
true. i 
for his CHE 
H¢ 


value of 


Casi cooper- 


ator. needs 
also the 
that people 


of c 


cooper 
and 
and 


wrong 
often suffer oéner- 
ation. 
he 


cream- 


railed against usts 
‘oOper- 
vho 
together 
have to cive 
profits to 


business 


ation prevents trusts, and 


and work 


always 


cooperate 
expect t 
a large their 
men who 
which their makes necessary. 
‘A true cooperative an- 
pay month 


and once a 


he 
neglect 
creamery c 
oftener than twice a 
month is better.” 


$200 Profits from Two Pigs 
1910 | 


rdered a pair 
ordered a patt 
lina pigs, 


ceiving 
at 


arrived 
ught 


our 
they 


thers were kept longer 
| $12.50, and some were 
| realized more profit on the ones that 
we kept till they were 
they were more 
| keeping books I figured 


older. 
course 


all the 


fattened. Ve 


but of 
trouble. In 
pigs 


worth $5 each at weaning, as it was 
hard to keep account of all feed given 
to the pigs after weaning. I kept the 
male the same length of time as the 
sow, or till they were over five years 
of age, and then I fattened both. Dur- 
ing the four years that I kept the 
maie I bred him to 100 sows for my 
neighbors at $1 each, or $100. This 
plus 500 pounds of pork at 10 cents 
per pound gives $150 gross. 
the results of my efforts: 


Below are 


y 100 sows bred to male. 
y 44 pigs raised by sow, at 
sy $00 pounds pork at i0c 


00 
.00 
.00 


- 


cost of pigs 
rket value of 
years 


Cost of | fattening 


The 


figure 


profit would be more 

profit on pigs sold and 

tened after they were weaned, bu 

think that practically 100 per 

enough when we take into considera- 

tion that we made another 

the feed that the hogs consumed. 

ROSEDALE STOCK FARM. 
T. E. Lott, Manager. 


to 
cent is 


profit on 


Seminary, Miss. 


Keep Cows Well Fed 


URING the hot weather July 
and August the milk flow the 
average herd drops down nearly half. 
The heat and the condition of the 
pastures common at that time of the 
year are the main causes of this drop. 
The flies generally blamed are of 
much less importance than other con- 
ditions. The real cause is the failure 
of the animals to eat sufficient feed. 
Poor pastures, heat, and flies may all 
contribute to this result. It will be 
ed that during the hot weather 
the cows will graze but little and 
come to the barn at night evidently 
hungry. To produce three gallons 
of milk a day a cow has to gather at 
least 100 or 125 pounds of grass. If 
the pastures are short and the weath- 
er hot, generally this much grass will 
not be gathered and the milk 
flow goes 
The in 
ditions 
be 


see 


OT 


of 


obsery 


soon 
down. 
fluence of the 
cannot 
impré¢ yved. 
the 

should 


and 


be removed, 


The 


COWS 


main 
do not lack food. 
be in the pasture at 
during the earliest, coolest 
the day. If pasture 1 
silage crops. It 
is well known to all experienced with 
dairy cattle that when the milk flow 
down once lack feed it 
to bring it back to where 
by better feeding later. 

rh production of milk dur- 
COW kept at 
production all the 

‘ason do not neglect 


the hot weather 
1 


that 
They 
night 
part 


short feed 


of the e is 


or green 


goes for of is 


Bposeth le 


wee A 
Come nD 
pecome 
m ino 
mm gon 
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¥y 
W 


care during 


1 ; : d 
weather forcing feed does 


not off feed.” 
forage and fresh 
by many swine 


animals in show 


cause them t “oo 
Abundance of 
water is 
to 


condition. 
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any paper 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


Annual Meeting of the Southern Cattlemen’s Association will be held at 
Shreveport, La., August’ 16, 
tive National Breeders’ 





SELWYN FARMS| 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Frop., Charlotte. N.C, | 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


LDL 


Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of - Price for 10 days $125. 
Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of nicely. 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, Il. 
ANGUS CATTLE—=2" ihe, all Sts 


best strains. 
ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 


17 and 18, 1916, and under the auspices of their respec- 
Assoc iation 


120—Head Excellent Breeding Cattle—120 


Will be Sold at Public Auction, 


FRIDAY, AUG. 18, 1916, 


At Fair Grounds, Shreveport, La., Starting at 10 a. M. 


40 SHCRTHORNS, 40 ANGUS, 40 HEREFORDS, 



































sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
‘ Bulls, bred heifers, cows with calves at foot. Every animal especially selected and welt leat aeees in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
? a good one. Everyone will be a guaranteed breeder, Everyone will be tuberculin . 

tested and a test chart and registration transfer furnished. Everyone, approved and ROSE: DALE) STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 

passed by official repres« ntative of the Association of the respective breed and by Pa 
the Secretary of the Southern Cattlemen's Association, After the sale is over, if for any Aberdeen-Angus I am offering a num- 
Lee’s Premier 3rd; cost $1,100, his sire suld for $1,500, reason you are not satisfied with the animal you bought, I give you the privilege of : ber of young bulls, 

his dam soid for $1,500. leaving it and you will not have to pay a penny. , 





cows and heifers, good 

individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 

é. D. BLACKWELL, 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at | 

the International Live Stock Show, C: icago, 191 | 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. | 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 

Re >gistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Caives of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


Plan now to attend this big meeting and sale—don’t fail to come. 
COL. CAREY M. JONES, 
COL. FRED REPPERT, 

For further information and particulars apply to 


F.I. DERBY, Sales Manager, 


Fayette, Missouri 
HOLSTEINS 


reer 





i Auctioneers. 
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WARD, ALA. | Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


One reason for the fast growirg popularity 
of the registered purebred Holstein-Friesian cattle 

is the almost univ 
horitie s of the su 

















{987 Pound Mammoth Black Poland Chin 
ss a - = Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
Mr. John A Young, Greensboro, N. C 

Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Black 








cows’ milk, for di 





ei consumption. This endorse- 


: : 2 3 u ment together with the proven ability of Holstein 

ser WAS es ate pig bought of you, and he dressed $78 pounds. cows to produce much larger quantities of milk at 
Mills Premier Duke No. 176602 t Yours truly, J GUYER. less cost is sufficient for the dairyman who applies 

You want a gilt or mature sow to farrow a ho ah TRA inverugiae aia: bie By hon Whites” tai 

litter for taking to the Fair this Fall. so place We have a very fine lot of these pigs on hand, . Mpa ‘ 

your order with us immediately. We can 3to 4 months old. Price $10.00 each. Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 

supply you registered Berkshires in any Booklets 

quantity. Pigs in pairs, unrelated, open .and 


John A. Young & Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


bred gilts, also service boars. 


i Buy the Best—we have them. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Sox 180, Brattleboro, Vt, 





























Large a-sortment of registered fe- 
ana with royal breeding and indi- 
vidu: Beet Real bargains in young 
bulls. Tuberculin tested, reasonable 
prices, satisfaction guaranteed. 
this great dairy and beef breed. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM 
Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 


headed b sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356, son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
i a 28-lb c “ow Junior sire, King Korndyxe Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King 


Holsteins 
Of Merit 











































Korndyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 but- KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM, BARDSTOWN, KY. 
r i i t days. ‘He is also out of a 30-lb cow. - a 
t Fite Brooding. We have several young Solrend: heifer calves from both the above sires at exceptional low prices, out o7 rec- Kentucky Holsteins Both sexes of va 
A None Better. ord dams. Also some heifers sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie rious ages; tuber- 
é Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey culin tested. Splen- 
e Keystone’s Lee Duke cows and heifers. Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will ooo yeu. Sate did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
: 158796, and Rivals Won- PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, Oxford Depot, Orange County, ew for | WILSON & BOWLES, Bardsto . 
PS or - 186749, at head is wn, Ky. 
: : an | JERSEYS 
Het me know your needs. Prices right. Satata ADDLERS OF QUALITY. : 

tion to one wanting the best at edb ey prices, KENTUCKY S Q 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’’ 
It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at 
first cost—breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- | 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 
FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS ——— 


For Fancy Imported 
and Home-bred Jersey Cattle 
Write us for price list and description. 








se aR alii 80 aE 
































































































































livery, State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed dee) » » p b gm yore aRMINGHAM, andi 
50 fine 3-months-old registered pigs, out of scription by return mail. . - 
4 big sows and by fine boars, $10 and $15 each. THE GLENW ORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky. SHORTHORNS 
$ Pairs not related. 8 fine ones for $40. : ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. Beth niet ediemie Moat 
4 few more bred sows, bred and open gilts. es ge : . 2 ae 
4 — service boars for sale. —s “ies “A Glenworth Guarantee is Good. : 3 
sy Write for particulars. C ee 
: ited Mortgage Lifter 
~ FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. The Be : 8 8 
s TO aan Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
BERKSHIRES—°"° “Sie an herd The Hampshire nas oecome a siagh ee in 
oar, ice one ket. ify - id lik f i ma- 
yearling boar, price $25; bred gilts, $25; brood sows, $35; Oe aaa’ incinmne Ge cae Gemenies Hog, ad- 
choice pigs, 3 to 4 months old, $10 to $12 each. If you dress, 
want big Berkshires with quality, I have them. cc. STONE, Secretary, 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. Hampshire Record Association, 
DUROC- -JERSEYS 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 
pSecnae “Scatter POLAND-CHINAS 
UALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINE ane renee sopra nnamaeemn es 
Z 4 WOODLAWN DUROCS < | from and gilts bred to Cham 
REGISTERED DUROCS caine PIGS gee 
1 HOME OF MONARCH 54241 
"6 : °° This is Good Count, the Champion Bull 
a Mr R. J. Evans says: “There are only six T. E. BROWN 2 ee TENN. : a te 
HERD BO..RS AT HEAD OF HERD boars in the United States in the class with ae dicta Cows, Heifers and 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 Monarch as individual as well as a breeder. o. t ©-—Choice lot of 4 mo. old Young Bulls for sale at all times. 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 10 gilts bred to Monarch. for Aug. and Sept. care al Pdede airs ie cal Lig BLANTYRE STOCK FARM 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 er hr Ree ras See winning stock. Probably the largest Box 611, Meridian, Miss 
E ' 1 t orm herd owne 2 ie: 
Surevior Chief Again No. 64449 W. J. FITTS, Gallatin, Tenn. | y Sy cap anaenienal in the South. 
é | Write me. R. 0. OWEN, R.F.B.1, Bedford, Va. 
ee Open and bred gilts, service boars: a you | og hi Shorthorn Herd — and 
s want the vig mellow type with plenty of size | ; g Bone re f Stock. 
and breeding i guarantee to please you. Reg. DUROC-JERSEYS Registered Big type Poland C inas We have at fr gerotragatnnte shares of Association 
Write me vo: .r wants or come and see one We have over one hundred good pigs now ready | stock and Herd Books for sale. Complete sets, including 
of the BET sfERDS IN THE SOUTH. (Cholera Immune.) to ship, write for prices and booklet. share of -stocie, #100. incomplete: sets, share of stock, 
5) an er ooKS acc pany Ss 
ode e f these be ith Vol 40, others with 45. 50 
J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. | || Service Boars $25 each. |‘. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. | pars ct tere erin with Volume i, others with 6. § 
= 4 “f DARBYSHIRE & McCASKILL | ___TAMWORTHS AND | ESSEX _ without Herd Books are Ban be + $50 each. Herd 
t a 


Books are furnished free, as issued, to all shareholders. 

Address, stating number of volumes desired. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 

ASS’N, 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


I have the finest Cherry Red DUROC-JERSEY 
: Pigs (the Defender strain) to be had at any price, 
q and will sell them-ata ERs OBaThe price, furnishing 
b i registration papers with each pig. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, and express paid | WW. W. SHAY Pigs of poe aoe 
both ways. Write me. reaso 
tf Cruso, N.C. 


e. 
Act quick. Folder Free. 
. Frank Bamber 5». 
p G Frank Bambe LL Bamberg, S C CAREFULLY. SELECTED, REGISTERED 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS], PUROC JERSEY Piss? 


Ten weeks old. Best blood. Ten dollars. 
Young pigs, service boars, and LEONARD F. COTTEN, 
bred sows for sale. 


Route 1, WASHINGTON, N. C, | 
All pure-bred and registered. For descrip- DUROC-JERSEYS | | 
tion aud prices address Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 
old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 


Bainbridge, Ga. 











TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, Bred Gilts and Boars 
ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. , 


All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











Chicago pork 10c; 
a few Registered bred i 


Duroc-Jerseys Sows same price. 





. SREDDEN FARM SHORTHORNS 


We have for immediate sale twelve nice 
young bulls ten to fourteen months old at 
prices within the reach of all. Come and se- 
lect for yourself or write your wonts. 


C. W. FOWLER, Manager, 
Raymond, Ga. 
oo 




















Box P. 
a 








SHEEP 
STOCK EWES WANTED. 


Two double decks of stock ewes. 




















R. 1, 
ESSEX,POLA ND 
|'Purebre CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 


7 J. W. ETCHISON, Prop., 


Valley View Stock Farm, CANA, N. C. 











Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
| gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


i 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


prolific sows, registeres. Everything guaranteed. 
AK IDGE FAR * 
J. CLARK ROB:NSON & SONS, Rt. 1, Lancaster, S. C. 





IDEAL FARM DUROCS. 


$34 mos. boars out of large mature sows, sired by De- 
ew days, for 
weeks 


fender H Again and I.C. King the Col,, fora 
$11.00 registered 


A few gilts at samer-ce 1% 
$10.50 registered. 


THE IDES Fa” 


D. J. Simmons, Prop., Rt. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 





PECAN GROVE DUROCS. 


| SAMWORTHS All ages, English, Canadi- 
Joe Orion II and Defender, both pangs vd Grand an or American bred. | 
Champions. fe havea good grandson of each. . ust i ; 
pu: ‘chased another sired by Taxpayer’s 13, World’s Largest exibition herd in the South. 


Grand Champion 


J. J. JORDAN & SONS, MeCullers, N.C. | 


DUTCH FORE TRUCK FARM 
bia - South Carctine 


Give descrip- 
tion and cash price at your station and railroad 
rate to Lexington, Ky. 


| ROY I. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky. 





Remember that if what you want to ruy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a lit no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchante, 





The man who's wise will advertise. 
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“Permanent Fertility” 
At a cost of $1.00 per acre per year 


their lands. 


silage on an Indiana stock farm. 


yield 25 bushels per acre. 


ment? 


the information is free. 


Food Book.” 


10 Otey Building 





Rock Phosphate used with manure has added 75 cents to the 
value of each ton, or based on its cost the increased crop yields paid 
500% annual dividends on the cost of the phosphate. 


$1.05 worth of Rock Phosphate produced crops worth $8.41 at 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 


$3.20 worth of Rock Phosphate added 9 tons to the yield of 
$2.40 worth of Rock Phosphate increased an ‘Illinois wheat 


Twelve years’ use of Rock Phosphate on a Corn Belt Farm has raised its 
crop producing value to $465.00 per acre,—for 7 years it produced 5 tons of alfalfa 
per acre, the next year 20 tons of silage, the next year 115 bus. of corn, the next year 
8544 bus. of oats, and the next year 52 bus. of wheat. Isn’t that worth a $12.00 invest- 


You want to know more about ‘‘Permanent Fertility.’"” You want to learn how 
to enrich your soil and increase your crops at a cost of $1.00 per acre per year,— 


Just write us for prices on DAYBREAK FINELY GROUND ROCK 
PHOSPHATE, and we will send you the books, “The Farm That Won't Wear 


Out.” “Permanent Fertility with Profitable Production” and “The Soil 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ground Rock Department 


The Method is old, tested, and established with thousands of 
the best farmcrs in the Middle West. 


use has enabled them to double their yields and double the value of 


Ten to twelve years of its 


Ten to twenty years of careful experiment at the agricultural 
colleges of Chio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
Maryland and other states prove conciusively that 


Rock Phosphate Pays 


IT IS THE ECONOMICAL AND PERMANENT SOURC& 
OF PHOSPHORUS. 


Columbia, Tenn. 











4 You Will Save Money by Seeing 
Our Prices and Samples 
Before Placing Your Order for FORAGE Crops. 


We furnish only High-grade Seeds and with our cheap freight 
rates, we can save you money on your seed purchases this fall. 


CRIMSON CLOVER, RED CLOVER, ALSIKE CLOVER, 
BUR CLOVER, ALFALFA, VETCH, RAPE, RYE, 
OATS, WHEAT, BARLEY, F ARMOGERM, 


And All Kinds of Vegetable Seeds for the South. 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., 


Charleston, S. C. 








Juicy and 
you want. 


Not in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


“sweeter than chicken.” 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


- BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














co 
Turn Your Seed Pota- 
toes Into Ready Cash 
We are getting 
(BARD = lots of inquiries 
CESS 
«ae are OS, out Bessteis 
\ a4 eed Pota oes 
TTA theses 
them now. Thou- 
sands of our 
readers will 


for genuine Irish 
ae know they are 
Ny 
UY Ze 
plont home gardens this year and ‘‘live at 
ome.”’ 





Cobbler and Look- 
ey right —advertise 
ee 
Get your share of the increased trade. 
The Progressive Farmer. 





| out of gaar from seat. 











Our 1916 Farm Record Book 
you to keep your accounts better. 
get it together with a subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 


will enable 
You can 


year's 


The Guarantee Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 


CATALOG We want you to have a FREE COPY ofthis 
FREE _______—s valuable book print- 
ed in3 colors, illustra- 

ted, Write us for your 

FREE COPY TODAY! 





| 
| | 4 
ky This is the Spreader considered by everyone to be 
the best and most satisfactory spreader on the 
ing lime in any form, GROUND LIMESTONE, commer- 
cial fertilizer, etc. Contains seven special patented 
features, such as super-spider-triangle-force-feed, au- 





| ing through joint-stock 


| attain 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














MORE ABOUT THE NEW RURAL CREDITS LAW 


An Official Government Explanation of the New Law Which Every 


Farmer Wants to Know All About—How to Form Farmers’ 


Loan 


Assccistions to Get Money on Five to Forty Years Time at Not 
Gver & Per Cei:t—Save This Azticle 


e, precept unou precept,’ 
swy 15 issue we 
s ral cre. it the 


fo- 


official 


the new N&uons ts la 
long that it takes 


fore the 


time it te get clrarly 


following Coveriunie nt 


prepared excepe in a fev plices where we 


tates De 

Be neec! 

ae ol bs 

Mts Law, 

‘dct and 

*O16, 
cimary purpose his Act is 
mote agricultural prosperity 

rs to borrow mon- 

rity at a 
and for 
time. To 
farm-mort- 
(1) A 
recvional 
system operat- 
land banks. 
to the farm loan 


by enavting 

ey on farm-mortgage 5 
reasonable rate of interest 
relatively ion: Ti of 


th object, two 


systems are provided: 
system 1 eratine finn? oh 


1 banks; and (2) a 


To attract money 
field, the Act provides a method 
whereby those who have money to 
lend can find safe investments in the 
form of debentures or bonds, of small 
and large denominations, issued by 
the banks and based on the security 


| of mortgages on farm lands. 


|.Farm 





These two systems are to be under 
the general supervision of a Federal 
Loan Board in the Treasury 
Department, composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as chairman ex 
officio, and four members appointed 
by the President. This Board has au- 
thority to appoint appraisers, exam- 
iners, and registrars, who will be 
public officials. 


The Federal Land Bank System 


NDER the Federal land bank sys- 
tem the Act provides for Federal 


| land banks which make loans, for the 


| first 


twelve months, exclusively 
through local “National farm loan as- 
sociations” composed of borrowers. 
These associations shall be share- 
holders in the banks and in that way 
the members, who are the borrowers, 
will share in the profits of the bank. 
The money for the loans is to come 
partly from the capital of the banks 
and partly from the sale by the banks 
of bonds secured by first mortgages 
on farm lands. 

The United States shall be divided 
into twelve farm loan districts, and a 
Federal land bank with a subscribed 


| capital stock of not less than $750,000, 


| each 
| bank 


each share $5, shall be established in 
district. Each Federal land 
may establish branches in its 


| district. 


| purchased at par by anyone. 





; tions 


Within thirty days after the capital 
stock is offered for sale it may be 
There- 
after, the stock remaining unsold 
shall be bought by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the United States. 
It is provided, however, that the Gov- 
ernment shall not receive any divi- 
dends on its stock. Ultimately, it is 
intended that all the stock in the 
banks shall be owned by the associa- 
of borrowers, and provision 
therefore is made in the law for 
transferring the original stock at par 


| to these associations. 


| market. Has acquired a national reputation for spread- | 


tomatic shifting clutch for throwing spreader in and | 


Spreading attachment will 
SPREAD evenly or sow in rows. 

Note how sturdy she is built, please In designing her 
we had in mind durability,simplicity and practicability. 
Comes fuily equipped with acre mark, indicator, screen, 
lid, seat, neck-yoke, double and single trees. FREIGHT 
PREPAID. A dependable speader at alow price 


Guarantee Mfg. Co., Dept. F 3, Baltimore, Md. 





When writing to 
Progressive Farmer. 


advertisers, mention The 


| 


What “National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions” Are 


HE Act provides for the creation 

of local “National farm loan as- 
sociations” through which it is con- 
templated that the Federal land 
banks shall make their loans. Ten 
or reore persons who own and culti- 
vate farm land qualified as security 


pubiished very clear 


exp 
‘i 


e JUsc 


said th id sible prophet; 
and simple 


is 


and it is good 
explanation of 
and the bill so 
are printing this week there- 
law, this explanaticn 
by the 
tarmer will 


rural crediis idea 


We 
the 


so new 
unde 


*stocd., 


laration of 


being 
United 


care- 


have simpler 


that every 


rds) 
ype 


therefore 


Wuat the iural creuits law is, and then 


fo- a mortgage loan under the Act, or 
wo are about to own and cultivate 
such land, may form such an associa- 
tion,’ provided the aggregate of the 

sans desired by the membership is 
not less than $20,009. Each member 
must take $5 stock in his association 
for each $100 he wishes to borrow, 
selling this stock when he pays his 
debt. The association, in turn. when 
applying for money from the bank, 
must subscribe for stock in the bank 
to an amount equivalent to 5 per cent 
of the sum it wants to obtain for its 
members. If a prospective borrower 
has no money.with which to pay for 
his association stock, he may borrow 
the price of that stock as a part of 
the loan on his farm land. 

In the event that a local loan asso- 
ciation is not formed in any locality 
within a year, the Federal Farm loan 
30ard may authorize a Federal land 
bank to make loans on farm 


land 
through approved agents. 


How the Land-owner May Get a Loan 


MEMBER 


of a “National farm 
loan 


association,” before obtain- 
ing a loan, must first fill out an ap- 
plication blank supplied to the loan 
association by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. This application blank 
and other necessary papers will then 
be referred to a loan committee of 
the association which must appraise 
the property offered as security. Such 
application as is approved by the loan 
committee then forwarded to the 
Federal land bank and must be inves- 
tigated and reported on by a salaried 
appraiser of this Government bank 
before the loan is granted. This ap- 
praiser is required to investigate the 
solvency and character of the pros- 
pective borrower as well as the value 
of his land. When a loan is granted 
the amount is forwarded to the bor- 
rower through the loan association. 


The Rules For Making Loans 

HE Act specifically defines the 

purposes for which loans may be 
obtained. These are: 

“(a) To provide for the purchase 
of land for agricultural use. 

“(b) To provide for the purchase 
of equipment, fertilizers and _ live- 
stock necessary for the proper and 
reasonable operation of the mort- 
gaged farm; the term ‘equipment’ to 
be defined by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

“(c) To provide buildings and for 
the improvement of farm lands; the 
term ‘improvement’ to be defined by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

“(d) To liquidate indebtedness of 
the owner of the land mortgaged, ex- 
isting at the time of the organization 
of the first National farm loan asso- 
ciation established in or for the coun- 
ty in which the land mortgaged is 
situated, or indebtedness subsequently 
incur1:d for one of the purposes men- 
tioned in this section.” 


The Following Additional 
Should Be Borne in Mind 


OANS may be made only on first 

mortgages on farm land. 

2. Only those who own and culti- 
vate farm land or are about to own 
and cultivate such land are entitled 
to borrow. 


is 


Facts 
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Saturday, August 5, 1916] 


CRIMSON — 
, CLOVER 


New Crop High Grade 
SEED. 


Crimson clover sown at the last 
working of the corn gives excellent 
stand and wonderfully increases 
yield of corn crop. 

Crimson clover highly recommend- 
ed as a green cover crop, makes the 
best of hay and one of the best soil 
improving crops. Sow one peck to 
the acre. Write for our prices. Men- 
tion quantity wanted. Also prices 
on other clovers, grasses, millets, 
soy beans, and seed rye. 

For 25c we will mail postpaid seven eunces 
of seven varieties of Turnips and Rutabagas. 


address STRICKER SEED C0., 
Box 868, Asheville, N. C. 




















Sparks set fire to wooden shingi¢ 
toofs. But fire can’t burn Special 
Steel Roofing, because steel can’t 
burn. Special Steel Roofing is made & | 
from brand new genuine steel. It Bam | 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. | 
Looks better. Big widesheets. Easy 
to nail on. Sold direct to you. 
Guaranteed. 


. 2 

Special Stee! Roofing 

= Per 100 Square Feet i | 

Price $3.48 Freight Prepaid | 

Now is the time to buy Special 

Steel Roofing, before the pri 
up. Send today for big free 

to test. You save 50 to 75 cents 

by writing now—TODAY~—for Special 30 Day 

ee bargain offer number P. ires | 

& SAVANNAH FENCE AND ROOFING CO, , | 

, Dept. P " Savannah, Ga. F; | 

Lyre 






= ear 
ah nenesh hh & & 
Rock Phosphate 


is the cheapest carrier of 


Phosphoric Acid when used in 
connection with stable manure or 
legume crops. This has been demon- 
strated by practical field tests at the 
state agricultural experiment stations of Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Maryland 
and other states. Why pay the high prices now 
being quoted for acid phosphate and mixed 
fertilizers when you can obtain Phosphoric 
Acid at_a much lower cost by using finely« 
ground RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE? 
Write for our free literature and 
delivered prices. 


Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


oe enh © && 


RUBBER ROOFING 











N° Fe der ; 2 nad bank is wer itted 
to charge more than 6 per cent 





Roofing prices still climbing. Cc 
If you order now, we can pro- 4 
tect you on price of celebrated PER 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 


ROOFING, toughest weather ROLL 
resister known. Anybody can lay it; strictly 1st 
grade; contains notar;no secondsnor shortlengths; 
3 ply 8&c., 2 ply $1.20, 3 ply $1.50; 108 sq. ft. per | 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
reliable house; circular and samples free. Our 
advice is to order now from this advertisement. | 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 821. Cary St. Richmond,Va, | 


CIDER Mt 
You can’t do 4 Spe LE 












without one. | 
Use culls and windfalls to make 


ray 
st 5 , 
5000 other bargains besides. 


. u THE SPOTLESS CO. 
P 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va, 


Belle Georgia Peaches 


: $2.40 Per Bushel Net 
There is no better peach than Belle of Geor- 
gia for eating or canning, and it sells well on 
the wholesale markets. Ripens just ahead of 
Elberta; flesh creamy white. Write us for 
further particulars 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Box 106, Pomona, N.C. § | 
t j 
PUMP Pump is the one that 

r j can be repaired bya 
boy from the platform, matters not 
what depth of well. Nothing that any 
pump will do that it will not do. Hence 
the most popular pump made. 


Starke Implement House, Richmond, Va. | 








finest apple cider and vinegar for far 
ily use and sell surplus at good pri 
Write for free catalog of South’s M 
Order House quot 
low prices as 








year. 














The ‘“‘“RED JACKET” 





i how a loan of $1,000 bearin 





3. No one can borrow save for the 
purposes stated in the Act and those 
who after borrowing do not use the 
money for the purposes specified in 
the mortgage are liable to have their 
loans reduced or recalled. The secre- 
tary-treasurer of each association is 
required to report any diversion of 
borrowed from the purposes 
stated in the mortgages. 

4. No individual can borrow 
than $10,000 or less than $100 

5. No loan may be made for more 
than 50 per cent of the value of the 


monev 





more 


| land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the 
} Pa 

| value of the 
| provements upon it. 


permanent insured im- | 

6. The loan must run for not less 
than five and not more than forty | 
years. 

7. Every mortgage must 
for the repayment of the loan under 
an “amortization” plan by means of 


provide 





fixed number of annual or semiannua 
installments sufficient to meet all in- 
terest and pay off the debt by the end 
of the term of the loan. The install- 
|! ments required will be th sublish- | 
ed in amortization tables ¢ pre- 


pared 


iw. QP 


Interest Rate Can’t Be Over 6 Per 
Cent and May be Less 

















per a on its rm 1? 2 
foals, < no case § 
est ci ¢ on tarm ’ r 
Cc than on ) 1 
r on the last 1s | | 
es fork seen 

| 4 per cent on an issue of bonds, it c | 
not charge more than 5 per cent for | 
the next farm loans it makes 

Out of this margin of not to excced 
1 per cent together with su ch 
amounts as it can earn on its pald-! 
cash capital the bank must set asid 
certain reserves and meet all its ex- 








penses. Any balance or net profits | 
can be distributed as dividends to the | 
loan associations or other stockhold- 
ers. The loan iro 
their bank dividends, after setti 
aside the required reserves and meet- 
ing expenses, can declare association 
dividends to their members. 


associations, 





How the “Amortization Plan” Works 


T HAS been said that all loans are to 

be repaid on the amortization plat 
This plan calls for a number of fixe: 
annual or semi-annual payments, 
which include not only all interest 
and charges due the bank, but the 
principal as well. These 
are so calculated as to wipe out the 
debt in a given number of years. Af- 
ter five years the borrower has the 
right on any interest date to make 
additional payments on the principal 
in sums of $25 or any multiple thereof, 


payments 


thus discharging the debt more 
quickly. 
The table given below illustrates | 


at 9 per cent 





would be retired in 2 
be wholiy paid out, in- 
all—by an annual payment 
. A study of the columns 
ow from year to year the in- 
+h, 4 


, interest 





reduced and the 

which goes to dis- 
principal steadily  in- 
final 


pi 
of the payment 
charge the 
, 

t 


treases. The payment cancels 










iyment 
Interest at 
15 Per Cent 








mR 

by 

24] $50. 

2 80. 48 

3 80. 16 

4 §0.24 15 

5 80.24 43.4 

) $0.24 41 

$0.24 é 

s 80,24 

, 80.24 

10 80.24 

11 $0.24 

12 80.24 
13 80.2 
14 80.24 
15 80.24 
16 80.24 
17 80.24 
18 $0.24 
19 80.24 7 
ere 80.33 3.83 76.50 
Total 1,604.89 604.81] 1,000.00) 





| 
| 
(Concluded on page 28, this issue) | 


Sold 
| from a badly constructed or worn-out stove or range is suffi- under 
cient to pay for two new ranges yearly, without counting money 
extra work for the wife. It is real economy to buy a new stove back 
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Life ~ Saver 
SU after shopping 





aN YX You can get your Chero-Cola 
C7, si “In a Bottle~Through a Straw” 


at Soda Fountains and other 
Refreshment Stands. 


Everybody knows it 
by its name 
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The average food waste caused by poor cooking resulting 


or range instead of hanging to the old one. guarantee 


RICHMON STOVES & 


RANGES 
eliminate food waste. Because of scientific construction they 


heat quickly and eveniy. Proper combustion insures perfect 
baking and cooking. They are equipped with every labor- 
saving device and improvement to save time in the kitchen. 
Firebox is self cleaning. Write today for free book, tells all 
about stoves and ranges and the RICHMOND LINE that is 
rapidly replacing other stoves and ranges on the farm. Write 
and we'll tell you the name of the dealer who has them. 


Richmond Stove Co., Richmond, Va., Dept. PF. 











FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITOS, TICKS and all sting- 
ing , biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do less 
work, Your cows give from one-fourth to one-third 
less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease. Start today and safeguard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


It will protect your stock from all biting insects—horse 
files, dog flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splendid lini- 
ment for treatment of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
ing, scalds, etc. 
At Al} Stores—PRICE 25c. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


Shepard’s Chemical Company, Inc., Wilmington, N. C. 














 &, SHEPARD 
: Bou EL EEAROS at 
LiMMmeERe 





















When writing to advertisers say, “1 


m ; a i saw your advertisement 
rogressive Farmer. 


in The 
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GET READY FOR WINTER COVER 
CROPS 





Select Your Fields and Buy Your 
Seed, So That When the Time for 
Planting Comes There Will Be No 
Delay 


NE of the most common reasons 

why we do not grow more winter 
cover crops in the South is because 
we are not ready to plant when the 
time arrives for planting. Every farm- 
er should, therefore, decide early in 
the season just what fields are to be 
planted to winter cover crops. If he 
is following a good system of rotation 
of crops, then the matter is easily de- 
cided; but as yet only a small per- 
centage of Southern farmers follow a 
definite rotation system. It behooves 
them, therefore, to determine early 
where they are to plant these crops. 
If it is not among some growing 
crops, then the land should be deeply 
broken several weeks before planting 
time, and should have two or three 
harrowings and some rainfall in the 
meantime. Many failures with grow- 
ing clover and other winter cover 
crops are due to the lack of a proper 
seed bed. There must be moisture in 
the soil, and the soil should be well 
pulverized. This, of course, means 
early breaking, much harrowing and 
the maintaining of a soil mulch. 


Another thing that should not be 
overlooked is that of seed. Of course 
many farmers grow and save most of 
their seed for their winter cover 
crops. It is not only more economical 
to do this than to buy them, but they 
are on hand at planting time. If seed 
have to be bought, very often the pur- 
chase is delayed or money is scarce to 
make the purchase and the land goes 
bare through the winter. Those who 
have to purchase seed should deter- 
mine what kind of crops they are go- 
ing to plant, should investigate the 
markets and the prices and quality of 
seed, and then make their purchases 
from two to four weeks before seed- 
ing time. This will allow for delays 
in shipment, miscarriage of freight, 
etc., and also will allow time enough 
to make a germination test of the 
seed before they are planted. It is of- 
ten a good plan for a farmer in a com- 
munity to secure the codperation of 
his neighbors in making joint pur- 
chases. This saves a few dollars for 
each of the farmers, because the seed 
can be purchased cheaper in large 
quantities. 


Also where fertilizer is to be used 
for winter cover crops, it should be on 
hand before planting time, otherwise 
the planting might be delayed or ne- 
glected altogether by waiting to get 
the fertilizer. If stable manure is to 
be used, it should be hauled out some 
weeks before the seed are planted. In 
fact, if spread over the soil, it will in 
a measure serve as a mulch to retain 
moisture. The harrowing in of the 
seed helps to mix the manure with the 
soil. In this, as in all other matters, a 
farmer should exercise forethought 
and be prepared if he expects to get 
the best results from his winter cover 
crops. In other words, it is nothing 
but good business. 

C. R. HUDSON. 





Getting a Start With Bur Clover 


EVERAL years ago we bought a 

worn-out, run-down farm which 
had been “cotton-farmed” for a long 
time. The land was badly washed 
and gullied, and lacking in humus 
and nitrogen. After filling the gullies 
with the brush we cut off the aban- 
doned areas, we terraced the land 
carefully. This done, we turned our 
attention to the building up of the 
land. Because of its ability to build 
up land and to freely reseed itself, 
bur clover was chosen as our winter 
cover crop. 

Now, the purpose of this letter is 
to give our experience in getting a 
start with bur clover on this land, as 
we knew little about starting clover 
on this type of heavy, red clay soil. 
In the fall of 1914 we bought ten 


bushels of seed and planted them on 
about two acres of fairly good land, 
after boiling the seed for one minute 
and reinoculating them as advised by 
the Experiment Station at Auburn, 
Ala. The seed were scattered broad- 
cast in the cotton middles and cover- 
ed with a one-horse Planet Jr., culti- 
vator carrying three small sweeps. 
By this method we got a good stand 
of clover; but as soon as freezing 
weather came on we noticed that the 
clover was disappearing. On close 
inspection it was found that the 
young plants were being lifted out of 
the soil by the “spewing” of the 
ground. Many of the young plants 
were killed outright, while many oth- 
ers were left with only one or two 
roots holding, and these soon died. 
We saw from this year’s work that if 
we were to succeed some other plant- 
ing method had to be adopted. Know- 
ing that the open-furrow method of 
planting oats protected the oats, and 
having heard that it was a good 
method to use in starting clover, we 
decided to try this way of planting 
clover next time. 

In the fall of 1915 we bought more 
seed, gave them the boiling treat- 
ment, and planted half of them as 
follows: with diamond points on the 
Planet, Jr., cultivator two small fur- 
rows were opened in each cotton 
middle. In these furrows the seed 
were sowed by hand, and covered 
with a very light covering of fine sta- 
ble manure. No other covering was 
given but the manure. The other half 
of the seed were planted as they 
were the year before, leaving the 
land about level, and using no ma- 
nure. On both parts of the field a 
good stand was secured, but when se- 
vere cold weather came on, the clover 
from the level planting was badly 
killed out while the open-furrow 
clover stood the winter well. We are 
fully convinced that by planting bur 
clover this way the crop is insured 
against drouth in the late fall, and 
spewing of the ground in winter. The 
level planted area was so badly win- 
ter-killed that it made only about 
enough seed to reseed the land. From 
the quarter of an acre planted in the 
open furrow 40 bushels of seed were 
harvested. A careful record of the 
cost of harvesting was kept, and was 
found to be $6.05. We believe that 
anyone who will plant in the open- 
furrow and cover with a little ma- 


nure will have no difficulty in getting 
a good start with bur clover. 
Vv. DP 





Says Crimson Clover Has No Equal 
as Grazing Crop 

EPTEMBER 15, 1913, we sowed 

one acre to crimson clover (inoc- 
ulating with soil) in cotton middles, 
the cotton being on good grade of 
sandy soil with clay foundation and 
well cultivated. We used a spring- 
tooth harrow to cover the seed. We 
got only about one-half stand from 
15 pound re-cleaned seed, and as the 
patch was unfenced, stock had ac- 
cess to it until January. At that time 
the clover looked as if it would hard- 
ly pay to bother further with it. 

However, we fenced the patch and 
by April 1 the clover had made a 
wonderful improvement, spreading 
and growing until it looked as if 
there were almost a stand. By the 
middle of May the seed were mature 
and we cut with a mower and raked 
as we would hay and hauled and put 
it in roomy house with tight floor 
using a pitch fork to toss clover 
about, the seed thus settling to floor. 
We saved seed enough to plant two 
or three acres. 

About September 20, 1914, the same 
land was planted to crimson clover 
after a crop of peas. We also plant- 
ed two additional acres, preparing 
the land by breaking broadcast and 
harrowing well one week before 
planting. We inoculated the addi- 
tional acres with soil from the first 
acre where the clover grew thickest, 
using a section harrow to cover both 
seed and inoculation. This time the 
stand where the first acre was plant- 
ed was perfect and we got good 
stands on the other acres. 

We put two brood sows on it in 
December. Both brought pigs the 
first of January, and sows and pigs 
grazed it until March. We then took 
the sows off and kept 18 pigs on it 
until April 12. During this time the 
sows and pigs were given a light feed 
of wheat shorts once a day, and did 
fine. Also a number of other pigs 
and shoats grazed the clover off and 
on a few days at a time. 

From this crop we sold $40 worth 
of seed and kept enough to plant six 
acres, using from thirty to forty 
pounds of seed in the chaff per acre. 

On October 4, 1915, the same land 





WO items recently appearing in 

The Progressive Farmer are of 
such importance as to call for re- 
printing in this “Clover-Vetch Spe- 
cial.” One is the plan given by Mr. 
Moss, July 22, for putting a legume 
crop on every acre every year, as 
follows: 

“A motto that every farmer in 
the South should adopt is, ‘A le- 
gume crop for every acre every 
year. ‘How is this possible,’ you 
ask, ‘if we are to continue to grow 
our big crops of corn and oats and 
cotton?’ The answer is that not 
only can we continue to grow our 
regular staple crops, but by plant- 
ing a legume on every acre every 
year we can grow bigger and bet- 
ter grain and cotton crops than 
ever before, and grow them at a 
greater net profit. Let’s see. 

“In the first place every cotton 
middle in the South, regardless of 
the crop to be planted next year, 
should be planted to crimson clo- 
ver in the fall to cover and enrich 
the land during the winter and be 
plowed under in the spring. We 
know of no quicker, surer or more 
economical way way than this to 
double the yield of succeeding 
crops. Second, every field of corn 
in the South should at the same 
time be growing a crop of cowpeas, 
velvet beans or peanuts. Such a 
practice means an abundance of 
plant food and stock feed. Third, 
every oat and wheat crop should 





HOW TO HAVE A LEGUME CROP ON EVERY ACRE 
EVERY YEAR 





be followed with peas, beans or 
lespedeza.. Finally, every foot of 
our pasture lands should be occu- 
pied with lespedeza or bur clover.” 

The other item is Dr. Butler’s 
answer last week to the objection 
that clover cannot be turned under 
in this section for good corn crops, 
where he says: 

“Recently a lot of farmers were 
almost unanimous that in their 
section corn could not follow crim- 
son clover, because on their stiff 
land the corn must be planted in 
March. A visit to the community 
showed that by far the best pros- 
pect for corn this year was from 
the late-planted crop. Anywhere 
in the Cotton Belt, or anywhere 
with the usual rainfall of the Cot- 
ton Belt, say 40 to 60 inches annu- 
ally, we are confident that corn 
planted in May, after a crop of 
crimson clover turned under, will, 
one year with another, yield more 
than corn planted in March with- 
out the crimson clover. In other 
words, if the crimson clover is first 
disked, then plowed under and the 
land disked and rolled, we believe 
it will suffer less from drouth than 
will corn planted in March on land 
on which no soil-improving or le- 
gume cover crop has been grown.” 

Our readers who have been look- 
ing for a recipe for rich land will 
find it in the foregoing paragraphs. 
If you don’t save your papers cut 
them out. 
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was planted again to crimson clover 
after a crop of Mexican June corn 
and Mammoth Yellow soy beans, 
corn and beans being planted in al- 
ternate rows on June 12. Both corn 
and beans did fine and were cut off 
the land on October 2. 

Clover was sowed without any pre- 
paration of the soil, harrowed in with 
a section harrow, and we followed 
the harrow with roller. The clover 
came up better than either of the 
preceding years, and on November 
15 was two inches high, at which 
time we turned the hogs on it, keep- 
ing from fourteen to twenty-five on 
it until February, and a few on until 
May. We cut it on May 20, and hous- 
ed where we will let it remain until 
we have time for threshing. We al- 
ways feed straw to the cattle. 

Crimson clover has no equal as a 
grazing crop. Hogs prefer it to oats, 
rye or rape. Planted on good grade 
of land it will furnish more and a 
better quality of grazing than any 
other crop, besides having no equal 
as a soil builder. Every farmer 
should certainly plant a patch of 
crimson clover this fall. 

M. S. PEARSON. 

Beatrice, Ala. 





Short Courses for South Carolina 
Farmers 


HE Clemson College Summer 

School is open to all white citi- 
zens of South Carolina over 18 years 
old, corn club boys excepted. The en- 
tire equipment of the Agricultural 
Department will be at the disposal of 
those taking the courses, and the Col- 
lege Library with all the best current 
magazines and papers wil be open. 
Also, the new Y. M. C. A. building will 
be available for the use of the Sun- 
mer School students. 

The following courses will be given: 

Dairying and Poultry Industry, July 
31-August 5. 

Animal Industry, August 7-August 
es 

Fruit Growing and Gardening, Au- 
gust 14-August 19. 

Field Crops, August 21-August 29. 

Cotton Grading, Ist Course, July 31- 
August 12. 

Cotton Grading, 2nd Course, August 
14-August 26. 

Teachers’ Course in 
July 31-August 26. 

Rural Ministers’ Course, August 10- 
August 18, 

Corn Club Boys’ Course, July 31- 
August 26. 

The courses are arranged so that 
a person can get just what he wants 
and most needs, and he can spend one, 
two, three or four weeks, as time and 
opportunity permit. 


Agriculture 





SOUTH CAROLINA COUNTY 
FAIRS 


Dates for the county fairs which have been 
fixed include: 

Spartanburg county fair, Spartanburg, Oc- 
tober 31-November 3, inclusive; Paul V. 
Moore, Spartanburg, Secretary. 

Williamsburg county fair, Kingstree, No- 
vember 8-11; George A. McElveen, Kingstree, 
Secretary. 

Marion county fair, Marion, November 
8-10; general superintendent, O. L. Scho- 
field. 

Marlboro county fair, Bennettsville, Octo- 
ber 31-November 8; Secretary J. P. Gibson, 
PBennettsville. 

Chesterfield county fair, Chesterfield, No- 
vember 6-11; C. L. Hunley, Chesterfield, Sec- 
retary. 

York courty fair, Rock Mill, October 17-20, 
inclusive; Seeretary, William H, Timmons, 
Frock Hill. 

Orangeburg county fair, Orangeburg, No- 
vember 14-17, inclusive; Seeretary, J. a 
Hughes, Orangeburg. 

Lexington ceunty fair, Lexington, October 


7-19; Secretary, M. D. Harman, Lexington. 
Clarendon county fair, Manning, November 
15-17; John G. Dinkins, Secretary. 





HAS TRIED IT 


Just give to me a country life, 
A country home and country wife, 
Some miles away from city strife; 


A little farm to cultivate, 
With implements all up-to-date; 
Then run a pike before my gate; 


Then give me horses, three or four, 
Some cows and hogs and hens galore, 
And birds to sing around my door; 


When these are mine, then give to me. 
The telephone and R, F. D., 
And I'l] be happy as can be. 

—S. D. Rough-Rider. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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FINE SUCCESS WITH BUR AND CRIMSON CLOVER 


Failure to Inoculate Usually Means Failure With Crimson Clover 
—Liming Generally Pays—Best Time to Sow and How 





By T. B. Parker 


Y FIRST experience with grow- 
ing crimson clover was about 


1895. I knew practically nothing 
about the crop, but had heard it was 
a fine soil improver. At that time it 
was not generally 
known that the 
plant gathered ni- 
trogen through the 
agency of certain 
bacteria that live 
on its roots... It 
was generally sup- 
posed by farmers 
that plants such 
as the clovers, 
peas, vetches, etc., 
obtained nitrogen 
from the air through their leaves, 
somewhat similar to the way they ob- 
tain carbon dioxide or carbonic acid 
gas. In fact, it was several years la- 
ter, possibly 1902 or 1903, before I 
heard that they procured nitrogen 
through the agency of bacteria. 
Doubtless this held good with most 
farmers at that time. 





MR. PARKER. 


Failed Because of Lack of Inoculation 


HAD a field in a fair state of fers 

tility upon which I wished to grow 
the clover. I prepared the land well 
and put in several acres. I got a good 
stand and it did not winter-kill. How- 
ever, I did not have the fine crop of 
clover the following spring that I was 
expecting. It grew from six to ten 
inches high, and instead of having 
the rich green color usually seen in a 
crop of crimson clover, it was a pale 
green, which showed that something 
was lacking in the land or somewhere 
that needed to be remedied before it 
would grow successfully. So I quit 
trying to grow clover and said my 
land was not suited to it. The state- 
ment was literally true, but I did not 
know why it would not grow on my 
land. 

A few years later I attended a 
farmers’ institute at Tarboro, N. C.,, at 
which there was a fine display of the 
agricultural products of the county. 
Among the articles shown were two 
exhibits of hairy vetch, shown by the 
Edgecombe Test Farm. In one of 
these exhibits the vines or stems were 
eight or more feet long; in the other 
they were only a few inches. It was 
explained that these plants grew 
within a few feet of each other and 
on equally fertile land, and that the 
difference in their size and length 
was due to the fact that the soil in 
which one of them grew was inoculat- 
ed with the bacteria peculiar to the 
vetch plant, and the other was not. It 
was further explained that the soil 
in which the inoculated exhibit grew 
contained the necessary bacteria to 
inoculate other soil, and that it could 
be shipped to distant localities and 
applied to the soil and it would grow 
vetch sucessfully. 

I arranged therefore to have a bar- 
rel of the soil shipped to my farm, 
nearly 100 miles distant, and applied 
it to about three-fourths of an acre 
of land. I bought seed and sowed an 
acre of land—the three-fourths of an 
acre that was inoculated with the soil, 
and also one-fourth of an acre ad- 
joining that was not inoculated, to 
test the effectiveness of the inocula- 
tion. The following spring most of 
the vetch on the three-fourths acre 
made a magnificent growth; and very 
few plants ot the one-fourth acre not 
inoculated grew to be more than a 
few inches high. This test convinced 
me ot the efficacy of inoculation and 
its absolute necessity in. growing 
vetch :n that locality. 


How Inoculation Did the Work 


FTER this-experience with vetch, 
I determined to try crimson clov- 
er again. It had been explained to 
me that it too needed to be inocula- 
ted to grow’ successfully.’ I told Mr. 


“ 





Davis, who was manager on my farm, 
to procure a wagon load of soil out 
of a field nearby where crimson clov- 
er had grown and spread on an acre 
of two of land in the same field we 
had so signally failed to grow it on a 
few years before. This he did and 
planted the field again in clover. 
Where he put the inoculated soil he 
grew fine clover; where he did not 
put any of the inoculated soil it was 
not any better than it was when I 
first tried it. This was experiment No. 
2, and convinced me that my land was 
suited to clover if I would inoculate 
the soil with the necessary bacteria. 


Doubling 


and Quadrupling Corn 


Yields With Clover 


E GREW vetch for a number of 

years, but finally on account of 
the high price of seed discontinued it 
and have been growing crimson clov- 
er, as a winter cover crop, since. The 
crops grown on the place give testi- 
mony as to its value. The corn crop 
grown on the clover land last year 
averaged 50 or 60 bushels per acre. 
One acre cultivated by Mr. Davis’ son, 
William, who was in the boys’ corn 
club, yielded 79% bushels. This is not 
a large yield as compared with some 
of the yields, but is large when com- 
pared with the yield of the same acre 
in 1887, the year I bought it. Fifteen 
bushels would have been a big crop 
on that acre then, and an average of 
ten bushels per acre for the field 
would have been considered good. 
This particular land is what is known 
as Norfolk sandy loam, and has not 
been considered naturally adapted to 
clover. 

We have found that lime is a great 
help in growing clover. But to grow 
clover at all, the necessary bacteria 
must naturally be in the soil or must 
be introduced either by soil from a 
field where crimson clover grows suc- 
cessfully, or by the legume culture 
prepared especially for crimson 
clover. 

If the soil is used for inoculation, it 
should be sowed broadcast at the rate 
of not less than 500 pounds per acre 
and harrowed in at once. Exposure 
to the sunlight will soon kill the bac- 
teria. Sow from 15 to 20 pounds of 
clean seed to the acre, on disked or 
plowed land and harrow in, or sow in 
corn or cotton middles and harrow or 
cultivate to cover the seed. For cen- 
tral North Carolina I prefer to sow as 
soon as I can get a good season after 
the middle of September. If sowed 
too early the dry hot weather may 
kill the young clover, and if too late 
the cold may kill it. If one sows seed 
in the chaff sow about 35 to 50 pounds 
per acre. 


Good Results V/ith Bur Clover 
another 


| pe clover is 
cover crop, good for 


and soil improvement. After a stand 
is once secured, by letting it reseed 
itself, it will grow for years without 
resowing. On the Edgecombe Test 
Farm a stand was secured some 12 or 
15 years ago and has been allowed to 
reseed itself each year. It has not 


fine winter 
pasturage 


been reseeded since and continues to 
grow fine crops. However, I find it 
hard to secure a stand. It has to be 
seeded quite heavily, not less than 
five bushels of seed per acre in the 
bur, which is the best way to sow it. 
This crop is especially adapted to the 
sandy or loam soils of the South. It 
can be sowed at the last working of a 
late corn or cotton crop and cultiva- 
ted in. 

A good way to inoculate seed in 
the chaff, whether crimson or bur 
clover, is to take inoculated soil, put 
it in a keg or barrel, and drip it like 
our mothers 


make lye. Take a peck ‘of the soil, 


and drip two or three gallons of wa- ! 
ter. Dampen the clover seed in the | 
this water and rub them | 


chaff with 
with some of the dry soil until they 
will separate and sow readily. By do- 
ing this they are easier to sow than if 
they had not been treated. 


Summary of Essentials for Success | 


OR central or eastern North Caro- 

lina, sow crimson clover, 15 to 20 
pounds of clean seed, or 35 to 50 
pounds if in the hull, per acre from 
the 15th of September to the 15th of 
October, September preferably. 

Bur clover: five to seven bushels of 
seed in the bur in August or Septem- 
ber. 

Vetch: if sowed alone, 30 pounds 
per acre; if with oats, 1% bushel oats, 
20 pounds of vetch; if with rye, three- 
fourths bushel rye and 20 pounds of 
vetch; sow in September or Octo- 
ber. 

South of here the sowings may be 
somewhat later, and north of here or 
in higher altitudes, they should be 
earlier. Inoculation, either natural 
or applied, is necessary, and lime 
will probably be helpful in all cases 
and is positively necessary if the soil 
is acid. 

To those who have never grown 
these crops nor known anything 
about them, I advise to begin in a 
small way, an acre or two, until they 
succeed. They will then have exper- 
ience in growing the crop and soil for 


inoculating a larger acreage. If the 
artificial cultures are used, the seed 
should be sowed as soon as dry 


enough, preferably on a cloudy day or 
when the sun is not shining bright, 
and covered at once. Sunlight is 
death to the bacteria. 
After growing even 
successfully, one can save his own 
seed of either crimson or bur clover, 
and seed as heavily as he may wish 
to. With bur clover, he can pull the 
vines around with a hay rake and 
scatter seed and vines over the land 
and get a good stand in that way. 


Farimers State Alliance Meets Aug- 
ust 8 


{AS 1S our custom, the North Caro- 


lina Farmers’ State Alliance will 
meet in annual session at our beauti- 
ful home near Hillsboro, on the sec- 


ond Tuesday in August 
ly at 12 o’clock noon, 
8th day of the month. 
We are hoping to 
most pleasant, and most profitable 
session yet held. Let each county 
send a full delegation of their wisest 
and best men for important business 
will be transacted. H. M. CATES: 
Graham: N. C.. Re: 2; 


, 1916, prompt- 
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used to drip ashes to | 


a small plat | 


this being the 





| HUSTLER 


“rmUSsS Tt ier: 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port. 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
f Makes flooring, ceil- 
7 ing, mouldings, ete, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C, 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address nearest point. 














on’ t have Slesericite 


or springs to get out of order. Costs less 
than half a cent an hourto operate, Port- 
able. Perfect construction---thoroughly 
tested. Big 12-inch dhe Pee efi- 
nitely. Price delivered U. 
)Complete information on request. $16. 56 


-5J.E. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. 








Big demand at stores for Home Canned 
Goods: also put up goods for neighbors 
and home use. ta 
“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 

Prices, $2.3Q0andup. The‘‘FAVORITE"’ & 
gives best results ; uses less fuel; boy or = : 
can operate it. We supply oa and 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


TheCarolina Metal Products Co., ry 1¢ Wilmington,N.C. 








Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,”’ % 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers. 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
ow every page the mark of first-hand in- 
vestigation. 


“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may not mis- . 
take its meaning. 

‘‘Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some coéperative movement for the 
good of the community in which he 
lives,’ 





| | Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
Dinding, PRICOH 2c ccccccccceccsces $1.00 


With The Progressive Farmer one 
VOM 65.3 teanree bce wands 5s 3. eee $1.50 
Or sent as a reward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included, 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already 
renewed your subscription this year, you 
can get a copy for $1 just as if you were 
sending your renewal now. 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL_HE - feu OU BEAT 
THis PEST 


wv Sesh 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive j Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper. 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
























































With Running Water 





Without Running Water 


Sanitary Engineering Company 
Commercial Bldg. 


Our Factory Built, Reinforced, Water- 
proofed Concrete Septic Tanks are 
scientifically correct. 
ed the sewage problem at low cost in 
hundreds of village homes and rural 
places. 
COMFORT. 


Rural Sewerge Systems 


They have solv- 


They insure HEALTH and 


Endorsed by all Health Authorities. 
Write for full information 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Our Educational Directory 
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The University of North Carolina 


1916 





SERVICE TO THE PE OP LE ¢ OF THE 





—————— 


MAXIMUM 
The College of Libera] Arts School of Law 
The Schcol of Applied Science Bureau of Extension 
Chemica! Engineering Summer School 
School of Education 
School of Pharmacy 


= ) T. A TE 








Electrical Engineering 
Civil and Road Engineering 


Thorough preparation for the — st efficiency and usefulness 
for all ambitious young North Curolinians. 


WRITE TO THE UNI\ ERSITY WHEN YOU NEED HELP 
For Catalog and other information, addres 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM, Pesvidene CHAPEL HILL. 




















Tt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success” 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching. or advanced class in College and Uni- 
versity. Accredited relations with University and leading Col- 


leges. Government that appeals to manliness and develops 
self control. Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont, Car- 
olina. Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 


Splendid athletic grounds. Total expenses for the session under 
$200. Many things you will want to know set forth in illustrated 
catalog sent free, Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 



































1837——1916 


“Guilford College. 


Oldest Coeducational College in the State 


Thorough Training 
High Moral Tone 
Ideal Location 
Courses in Arts, Sciences, and Music 

Ten Buildings with all Modern Conveniences 


Prices Unusually Low 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


Special Arrangement for Wortk: Students 
| 4 jommaticn aduess .. THE PRESIDENT, Guilford Coiiege, N. C. 


-BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOILING SPRINGS, CLEVELAND COUNTY, N. C. 
Denominational School at foot-hills of Blue Ridge. Modern Equipments, Brick Buildings, 
Lights, Steam Heat, Water Works, etc. Prepares for College, Teaching, and Practical Life. 
Departments of Art, Music, Domestic Science, and Business. Faculty College graduates. 
Athletic Association. $100 pays expenses in Literary Department one year. For Catalogue 


Address J. D. HUGGINS, Principal. 























East Carolina Teachers Training School | 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools iB North Carolina. 
J Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who 
agree to teach. Fall term begins September 26, 1916. 

For catalog and other information address, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. N. ¢. | 
The A Grade College of Western North Caraolina. 
LENOIR COLLEGE, Adequately equipped Science Building. 


Department 

of Education fully recognized. Other Departments: 

HICKORY, N.C. Business, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
and Sub-Freshman. 

R. L. FRITZ, President, 


Healthful surroundings. Expenses low. Write for Catalogue to 
oO 
M Hill Coll 
ars i O ege 64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other 


r F. C. LONGAKER, Vice-President. 
States and Cuba. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL. N. C. 
































Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 366 young men and women last year from 
































oe s 
Consider the Warrenton High School 1 
B A High Grade Preparatory School 
ee for College or Business. 

The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay Its students, for y ars, have been 
fn thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her among the leaders at the Univer- 
own living—carrying the surplus home. sity and the Denominational Col- 

Consider the bee. Justas she gathers her | leges. For catalog address 
living and surplus abroad~you can gather |} : i 
yours by advertising. | JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, 

? “drone”! Join our hi i SOR ER RD fs SAE INE BE * 
ie lg @ “crone e © ve ef } || WARRENTON, N. C. 




















Our Two Best 
Subscription Oifers 
$1.50 for one rer a} i one ne 


scription for on cb 
gether; or 





ICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
STUART MCGUIRE, M. Pha eat 
$2.00 for a club of three 
scriptions all sex i Ee é 

of 33 cents op each eubscription. Address, 





~R. MCCAULEY, Secretary 
iain E. CLAY STREET, RICHMOND, VA 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











ber that if what ou wan 
‘ vertised in The I rogress ve « 

Better get your ck t you can often get it by putting a little no- 
all ready to piant when the tin ee es tice in our Farmers’ Exchange 











More About the New Rural Credits 
Law 


(Concluded from page 25, this issue) 

FTER a Federal land bank has 
A loaned on first mortgag 
it can obtain from the 
Farm Loan Board to issue $50,000 1n 


$50,000, 


permission 


farm loan bonds based on_ these 
mortgages, sell such bonds 1 the 
open market, and use the money thus 
btained to lend on other mortgages. 
his process « lending mm mort- 
ages and selling bonds in issues o 
S50,000 may be repeated until bonds 
to the amount of twenty times the 
Soil Investigation School of Medicine | k’s paid-up capital are outstana- 

The Graduate Schoo} jing. lf each bank should have only 

H lits required minimum paid-up capital 

FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12-12, 1916 of $750,000, this plan will provide 


| fiduciary and trust funds. 


j}and sell these bonds. 
| issued in denominations of $20, 


_ of the farmers’ 


| of directors and 


| valuing lands 











| to the 50 and 


eventually, if all the authorized bonds 


of the 12 banks are sold, over 

000,000 to lend on first mortgages on 
1 } a 1 

larm land. Che banks, however, can 

increase their capital stock 

ired minimum and so 


DiSu.- 


above the 


increase 
the amount of bonds they can sell, 
and thus increase the total ainount of 
money available for 
mortgages. 

To make these bonds attractive to 
investors, the together with 
the mortgages upon which they are 
based, are exempted 
state, municipal, and 
and are made 


loans on farm 


bonds, 


Federal, 
taxation 
investments for 


from 
local 
legal 
The capi- 
Federal land banks 
is also exempt from taxation. Fed- 
eral reserve banks and member banks 
of that system are empowered to buy 
They are to be 


tal stock of the 





$100, $500, and $1,000. 


Officers of Farmers’ 
tions 


Loan Associa- 


“National loan 
must have a board 

secretary-treasur- 
er. The directors shall serve without 
pay. The secretary-treasurer shall 
receive such compensation as may be 
determined by the board of directors. 
The association must appoint an ap- 


associations 


a 
praisal committee for the purpose of 
offered as security for 
Joans. No member of such committee 
shall have any interest in the proper- 
ty upon which he passes. 

To provide funds for current ex- 
penses, tle loan association may re- 
tain as a commission from each inter- 
est payment not to exceed one-eighth 
of 1 per cent semi-annually upon the 
unpaid principal of the loan. 


“Joint-stock Land Banks” 


N ADDITION to the system of 12 

Federal land banks and the Nat- 
ional farm loan associations of bor- 
rowers, the Act permits the establish- 
ment of “joint-stock land banks”—a 
vholly different system from the one 
just described—and authorizes them 
to carry on the lending 
directly borrowers on farm mort- 
gage security and issuing farm loan 
bonds. These banks must have a cap- 
ital of not less than $250,000. They 
are under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, but the Gov- 
ernment does not lend them any fi- 
nancial assistance 


business of 


The joint-stock land bank is free 


| from many of the conditions imposed 


on the Subiect 


120 per cent value limit 


Federal land banks. 


land bank may lend 
$10,000 to a single individ- 


| tion and the limitation as to territory 


the joint-stock 


not restricted to 1 





Uurposes 





c f the I 1 lat 
} 4 L I 
e 1oInt-stock I 
¢ 1 i S ¢ 1 
¢ t ¢ ( 1 - 
Ce ( YC 
} ( ¢ cf the 
} 1 1 1: A 
K i le 
a eo'¢ 1 ; 
aie 
€ ( 19 tin tai an 
plus 


Among the restrictions placed on 
banks under the Act are (1) 


their mortgages must 


these 
| that 


H 


provide 


Nine | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


for an amortization system of repay- 
ment such as is prescribed in the case 
of loans through the Federal land 
banks, and (2) that they shall in no 


case demand or receive under any 
form or pretense any commission or 
charge not spe cifically authorized by 
the Act and approved by the Farm 
Loan Board. The bonds of the joint- 

ck d banks are exempted from 
1 Their capital stock, how- 
( r, 18 t exempted. 


How to Recognize Some of the 
Clovers and Vetches 


oncluded from page 8, this issue) 
] | leaflets are 
| 1 it e plant has a 
C agre bl taste, as 
yellov elilotus 
Alfalfa (Medicago sativa).—This is 
‘ I ennial plant with clus- 
ters small purple blooms, though 
certa! pecies have yellow blooms. 
Hairy Vetch.—Two among the num- 
( vetches need to be caréfully dis- 





ecause of their great val- 


ue are vine-like, slen we an- 


nual plants. Hairy vetch (Vicia vil- 
los: large clusters of deep purple 
blooms, making a very conspicuous 
appearance. The leaflets and stems 
are quite hairy, and these hairs give a 
grayish tint. 


Narrow-leaf or Augusta Vetch (Vi- 
cia angustifolia)—The blooms of this 
borne few in a place, and 
conspicuous, though the 
larger than those 
hairy vetch and are both pinkish 

purplish, according to age, ete. 
The leaflets of narrow-leaf vetch are 


single flowers are 
BF 





narrower than those of hairy vetch, 
and free from notable hairiness. This 
is the earliest of the vetches common- 
ly grown. The seed pods are black 


and round, as contrasted with flat, 
straw-colored pods of hairy vetch. 

A more compact description of most 
these legumes was published by the 
e in the ice > i M: 30 1914 
writer in the issue of May 30, 1914, o 


t 
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The 


NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reporte to the Division of Markets, W. R. 
( ] ‘hief, fc the week ending Saturday 
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1.00 
1.25 
Chicago 2 white corn, 80%@ 
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$2 @ 2.25 Cleveland, 
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EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
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Saturday, August 5, 1916] 


‘BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


| || MACHINERY 


For Sal at 
steers, ana 
son, N. C. 


If you want the best Double 
Press for the money, 
oO’ Quinn, J Jesup, Ga, 





made 


al 


Saw mill, yoke 
Woodard, Wil- 


" editions 




















Barge in 
iog carts. L. P. 





Stroke 


Hay 
I make them. H. 





For Sale—Acetylene gas plants ; that furn- 
ish modern light for country homes at least 
cost. Ottumwa-Moline Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


For 
Olds gas engines, power boiler, feed crusher, 
Avery disc plow in first-class condition. 
Some new, that will sell or exchange. Advise 
what you have to offer. Jno. P. Jones, Gren- 
ada, Miss. 


List of Machinery for Sale—1 No. 72 Chat- 
tanooga Power Cane Mill with Bagassee car- 
rier, will grind 200 gallons juice per hour; 1 
No. 8-16 foot heavy copper (Cook’s) Evapor- 
ator with side skimmer attachment; 1 12- 
horse power International Harvester Cot 
Portable Engine equipped with magneto and 
friction clutch pulley. The Mill, Evaporator 
and Engine in perfect order ready now. No 
repairing done on either. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice. H. L. Ware, Senoia, Ga, 


| HELP WANTED | 


Clerk—Young man from farm preferred. 
Settled habits, no smoker. L. P. Woodard, 
Ww ilson, N,. Cy 


Vanted—Reliable 




















single man to handle 


colts, fit them for market. Fifteen dollars 
a month, board, lodging. William Matthews, 
Saye, Va. 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock, Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Farmers experienced in raising hogs want- 
ed as tenants on large plantation in Sand 
Hill section of North Carolina. Good con- 
solidated school with one hundred and fifty 
pupils on property. hree experienced 
teachers. District nurse on teaching staff. 
Good roads, credit union sire owners’ asso- 
ciation, well. organized surrounding com- 
munity. Applicants must own stock and 
tools or have enough capital to finance 
themselves for first year. Only young men 
with growing families need apply. For 
further particulars write, Drowning Creek 
Plantation, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Young man wants position 
seer, four years experience. 
Farm, Leesville, a, C, 


Young “man of Christian character wishes 











as farm over- 
Care Rose Hill 





to join some good Christian home for the 
future. Address A, Louisburg, N. C., Route 
1, Box 33. 





[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted, 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Mt. Hebron Collegiate Bible Institute in 
Blue Ridge Mountains—Teaches all grades, 
including Bible courses. Healthful climate. 
A. Knight, A.B., Old Fort, N. C. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 














Sale or Trade—Have corn shredder, 7 


POLAND-CHINA 


Registered Poland-China pigs, 50 pounds, 
$10 each, W. J. Dupree, Walstonbury, N. C, 

For Sale—Registered Poland-China Pigs— 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. B. Teague & 
Son, Staley, Ns ¢ 


For Sale—A few big 
boar pigs. If you are particular, this is your 
chance, Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. 
C., Route i, 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bie type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, p)gs, both 














bone FP Poland-C hina 























sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
POLLED DURHAMS 
Registered Red Polled Cows for Sale—In- 
quire of Bass P. Morton, Rice, Va. 
HEREFORDS 
For Sale—One registered Polled Hereford 
bull, 3 years old, Overlook Farm, Hoffman, 
North Carolina, 
HOLSTEINS 
Registered Holstein Bull—18 months old, 
$60. High-grade yearling Holstein heifers, 
$50. H. L. Brake, Rocky Mount, N. C. 








Holstein Bull Calf — From 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs, and heavy 
producing A. R. O. greatgranddaughter of 
the Hengerveld DeKol. Bred in the South 
and thoroughly acclimated. Guaranteed free 
from disease. Also, a few fine registered 
heifers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Registered 


JERSEYS 


Two-year-old Fawn Registered 
bull and several heifers for sale. 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull 








Jersey 
Groome 





Calf— 


8 months old. Fine individual. For omy 
$40. Emmett Speck, Frenchman’s Bayou, 
Arkansas, 





Two Registered Jersey Bulls—Highly bred. 
One sired by grandson of Eminent; one by 
son of Imported Jap; both out of real good 
St. Lambert cows. Chance to get some- 
thing real good at a bargain. John Edge, 
Toccoa, Ga. 





SHORTHORNS 


20 fine young registered Shorthern bulls 
for sale. Shedden Farms, Raymond, Ga. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


Pedigreed Collie Pups and Berkshire pigs. 
George Turbeville, Fairfax, Va. 


For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collies; 











M. K. Stroud, 











beautiful. Fine cow dogs. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 
Pack Pure-bred Small Beagle Hounds 


Cheap—Young and old stock. 
iel, Mocksville, N. C 


Arthur Dan- 





At Stud—‘“Duncan’s King Joe’’—The 1920 
Model, perhaps the largest Collie of his age. 
Duncan Collie Kennels, Paris, Ky. 


~ Young Airedale Bitch—Registered A. K. C. 
200937 arm raised; good ratter; partly 
broken for field hunting. Price $25. Harold 
Cc. Brinn, Swan Quarter, N. C. 

















FOXES 
Grey Foxes for Sale—$5 each. R. B. 
Willis, Lokosee, Fla. 
HORSES 
Horses for Sale Cheap—Pair registered 


Suffolk Punch draft mares, 4 years old, 500 


pounds each. Bred to Suffolk stallion for 
next spring colts. Registered Suffolk stal- 
lion, 5 years, 1,800 pound, sure foal getter. 


Registered Suffolk fillie colt 11 months old. 
Pair of Suffolk geldings, 3 years old, well 
matched, perfect beauties. One black mare 
11 years old, 1,200 pounds, in foal by Suffolk 
stallion. <All three horses quiet workers. will 
be fully guaranteed. William Matthews, 
Saxe, Va. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


for Sale—C, OF 


Grade Sh ropshire Lam bs 


Harris, Pamplin, Va 
tics ee Buck Lambs— 


Melville 
$10 each, R. W. Scott, Haw River, N. C. 


One Yearling Oxford Ram — Registered. 
$20. G. T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, _Va, 


For Sale—Few 
eaters, money 
Chapel Hill, 


“40 registered Shropshire rams and four 
registered ewes for sale. A. A. Woodruff, 
Cherry Lane, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—Fresh milk cows and heifers. 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, R. F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 














bush- killers,  brier- 
H. H. Williams, 


goats, 
makers. 
N. ¢. 














Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, For Sale—Three Hereford bull calves, four 
Petersburg, Va. young Duroc sows with first pigs. Pigs $4 
Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, | cach, with sow free, Seven-year Percheron 
Round Hill, Va. mare and four colts. M. J. Jordan, Gulf, 





Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, cheap, N. E, 











Hayes, Duprees, Va. P 

High-class Berkshires—3 months $10. Bred 
SOWS, $30. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. Cc. 

Large -—Bone Berkshire Pigs for Sale—$6 
to $15 each. W. D. Davidson, Graves Sta., 
Georgia. : 

Berkshire Grade Shoats, $5 each, at 4 
months old, Thifty stock. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, H. Eastburn, 


Cartersville, Va. 


bred 





~ For Sale—Carefully selected, highly 


Berkshire boar pigs. Splendid individuals; 
fine size; large bones; prices right. R. G, 
Va ance, Waynesboro, Va. 





Re -gistered Berkshire 


Pigs for Sale—$7, 
with papers; $6, 


without; are ten weeks old, 
large and strong and of fine type. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. H G, 
Ww aring, Magnolia Farm, Pinehurst, Se. 


_ DU ROC-J ERSEYS Ss 


Duroc Pigs—High est bre eding under 
tary conditions, Crestview Farm, 
North Carolina. 











sani- 
Bandana, 
months 


Duroc Pigs—Three 


10 Registered 
old, weigh 60 to 75 pounds, $10 each. I. D. 
Swe aringen, Trenton, &. C. 





Re giste red Duroc-Jerse y Pigs—Satisfaction 
or money refunded and transportation 
charges paid. C. D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C, 

kad HAMPSHIRES 
Se nee : 

Pedigreed Hampshire 








hogs, all ages. Gra- 


ham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 
> 





North Carolina. 


| POULTRY AND E666 | 


LEGHORNS 


Brown Leghorn ~ hens and 
J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C, 








“Single Comb 
pullets for sale. 





~ Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 














$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 
“PEA ACOCKS _ 
One Peacock, $5, be quick _ J. F. Poulard, 
Greenville, N. C. 
REDS 
~Pure-bred Red Hens—Fine cockerels, Mrs. | 
John Kerr, Durham, NC 
PIGEONS 
Pure breed Homer and Carmeaux pigeons 
for sale. Virg inus 1] Kilby Burlington, x. ¢. 





MISCELI LANEOU Ss BREEDS 
Quality 


and utility Barred Rocks, & C. 
Black Minorcas and R. (, Brown Leghorns 
at low prices. J. D. Garber, Harrisburg, Va. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Ninety day Velvet Beans—Write for prices. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N. C, 


























Fall cabbage plants, 35c hundred; 300, wens ! 


500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75 postpaid. Bxv- 
$1.50; 5,000, $6.25; 10,000, $10. Tieewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 
CLOVER 

Bur clover. “Lamber:, _ Darlington, . 

Want Joe +.over Seed. G. ey Marsh, 
Charlotte, iv. oc. 

“Southern Bur Clover, ready inoculated, 5 


bushels and over, 80c 
bushels, $1. 


bushel. 
Cothran & Link, 

Buy Your Bur Clover 
Stock Farm—The 
the South. 
offered. 


Less than five 
Abbeville, S. C. 





Seed From Roadview 
largest bur clover farm in 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any 
$1.25 per bushel, Special prices on 





100-bushel lots and over. Valuable planting 
instructions with orders, Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 

Several thousand busheis cleaned and 
screened Bur clover $1.25 bushel. These 


seed are free of nut grass, 
and other dangerous grass and weed seed. 


Johnson grass | 


Also have several thousand bushels unclean- | 


ed seed, fiel€@ run at 85c bushel; 
and more 75c bushel. If other seed is want- 
ed write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 


ten bushels 





Don’t inoculate your Fall Clovers, Alfalfa, 
and Vetches with soil. You may transfer 
troublesome plant diseases and have too few 
and inefficient bacteria. Inoculate with 
Standard Nitro-Germ, pedigreed nitrogen 
gathering bacteria. One acre bottles, $1; 
five-acre bottles, $4. Don’t plant expensive 
seed without having plenty of germs on each 
seed. Only live, virulent cultures shipped. 
All shipments parcel post prepaid. Address, 
Edmund A, Felder, Manager, Columbia, S, C. 


RYE 


Wanted to buy Rye, Abruzzi and Carolina, 
Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Hardy Mountain Grown Seed Rye—$1.25 
per bushel. Jno. S. Trotter, Franklin, N. C. 
For Sale—New Seed Rye—Buy early and 


get better seed. Write, O. W. Clayton, Bre- 
vard, N. C. 

















SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county experiment asso- 


ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 




















; : (29) 969 


Small Farm in Harnett County for Sale— 
Terms easy. WwW. Parrish, Dunn, 


At auction sale September 6th, 700 acres 
level blocks. cut-over. pine timber land, all 
tillable. 1% miles from Columbia, county 
seat of Tyrrell county, Last North Carolina. 
Terms cash, particulars, Jay Finch, Cort- 
land, Ohio. 

ior Sale—fFine grain, grass 
farm, 195 acres, on improved road, 
of good town, Excellent 
$8,000. Write for full particulars and cata- 
log ot other farms. Jeffreys, Hester & Com- 
pany, Chase City, Va. 

Valuable Stock 
hundred acres, 
Angus cattle, 


. . 





; and stock 
2% miles 
buildings. Price 


Farm for Sale—Fourteen 

mostly fenced, 7 fields, herd 
4 Angora goats, hogs, silo, Dip- 
ping vat. Will accept third cash, balance in 
five yearly payments at 6 per cent. Confer 
for particulars. Dan W. Hammack, Cole- 
man, Ga. 


For Sale—93 acres of good 6-room 
dwelling; barns and stables. 45 to 50 acres 
open land; rest can easily be cleared; 4 miles 
to Vander, N. C.; 10 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,250. For particulars, 
write or see, se H. Genes, Fayetteville, 
N. c., R. F. D. No. 5. 

High- class Vir = Grain and Stock Farm 

—340 acres near Lynchburg, exclusive neigh- 
borhood, tar macadam pike, modern build- 
ings, fine farming and grazing land, some 
good timber, price including personal proper- 
ty $20,000. Write for illustrated folder. Ven- 
able & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 





land; 








3 Farms for Sale—200 acres; 150 acres; 
125 acres. Right on railroad, 81 miles south 











Richmond. Adapted to tobacco, grain, grass. 
Lays well for machinery. Soil gray, red sub- 
soil. Plenty timber and wood. Good neigh- 
borhood. Convenient to schools, churches, 
mills. Write for particulars. William Mat- 
thews, Saxe, Va. 

For Sale—146 Acres—Located at cross 
roads, 4 miles from county seat, 1 mile 
church and school, rfd, telephone, 5-room 


dwelling, tenant house; 75 acres in good 
state of cultivation; pasture; living stream 
on place; fine white community. This place 
is a bargain at $25 per acre. Terms if de- 
sired. Write for our list of farms. Davis 
Realty Co., McCormick, S. C. 


Four miles from Boydton, Va., on improve 
ed road. Magnificent and ideal cattle farm 
with large number of acres river bottom 
lands. Cherry red soil. Nicely cleared. Con- 











Augusta vetch. Lambert, pariington, Ala, | Siderable quantity wood and timber, Well 
. watered and fenced. 620 acres. All grow- 
and contend, Sitch; celery, oo tbe 160 mak | ing crops. belonging’ to owner. Ail. agricul, 
paid Oaklin Farm Salisbury N.C ; tural implements and machinery. 50 head 
3 z treed ols LE, need nice cattle. Unusual bargain, $16,500. Don’t 
_ Cabbage, Collard, Tomato Plants—Best va- | wait to write but come and see. No real 
rieties, 300, 65c; 500, $1, postpaid; 1,000, | estate agents commissions. J. E, Howerton, 
$1.25, express collect. J. T. Council, Frank- | Clarksville, Va. 
lin, Va. 
Cele ry, collard, cabbage, eggplant, parsley, 


pepper, tomato, 
Request prices. 
North Carolina. 


Black, Brabham, 


potato and flowering plants, 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 








Iron, Taylor Seed Peas, 


$1.25; mixed and others of splendid germi- 
nating power, $1.10. Would exchange same 
for Mammoth soy beans, 


J. E. Coulter, 
Connellys Springs, N. C. , 

Wanted to Buy—Abruzzi 
Winter Turf oats, 
ver. Also 
samples, 
H. W. 


Best Grade American-grown Alfalfa Seed 
—99 per cent pure; 25c pound. Hairy Win- 
ter Vetch, $11 bushel. Crimson Clover, 98 
per cent pure, $8.25 bushel. American- 
grown Red Clover, 18c pound. Dwarf Essex 
Rape, 10c pound. If other seed is wanted, 
write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S.C. 

Clovers, Alfalfa, Vetches fail oftenest 
through lack of proper inoculation. The 
surest and best method of inoculation is the 





rye, winter rye, 
crimson clover, bur clo- 
“Peck-to-the-Acre”’ wheat. Mail 
quote prices and state quantity. 
Dickinson, Brownsville, Tenn. 








pure culture with high-grade bacteria. 
Farmogerm is the world’s best known cul- 
ture. Price, acre bottles, $2 each; five-acre 
bottle, $6. Carrying charges prepaid. Name 


the crop when ordering. Earp-Thomas Farm- 
oge rm Company, C ‘olumbia, p. &. 


Abruzzi. Seed Rye, $2.50 bushel ; ten bushel 
lots and over $2.25 bushel. Carolina Seed 
Rye, (tall growing), $1.50 bushel; ten bush- 
els and over $1.35 bushel. Choice Texas Red 
Rust Proof Oats, 65c bushel; Appler Oats, 
85c bushel. Fulghum Oats, 90c bushel. All 
recleaned and graded. If other seed is want- 
ed write us. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


“Athens Hide and 
for inner tubes, 8c; 
ber shoes, 5c. 
hides, 19c; 














Rubber Company pay 
outer casings, 4c; rub- 
Green hides, 17c; green salted 
wool, 25c to 30c; horse and mule 
hides, $3. Tallow, 8c; beeswax, 27c. Deliv- 
ered Athens, Georgia. 

LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 

and “Syrup Labels—Best, beautiful 
Print any quantity. Request sam- 
prices. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 








Fruit 
designs. 
ples and 
Texas, 





PRINTED STATIONERY 


Printing—We make a specialty of printing 
for farmers, poultry breeders. Let us quote 
you prices on your envelope, letterheads, cat- 
alogs, etc. Riverside Squab Yards, Court- 
land, Va. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Nice Farm for Sale—In trucking section. 
Low cash price. R. M. Hunter, Micanopy, 
Florida, 

For —— farms in the garden 
South Carolina, ai to $30 per acre. 
Realty Cc ompany, Gre enw ood, Ss. Cc, 


179 and 370 Acres—$6, 000 
Good land, improvements ‘and 














spot of 
Davis 


and $8,000— 
neighborhood. 








Easy terms. W. M. Wood, Owner, Virgilina, 
Virginia. 

Good 40-acre farm, buildings, - orchard, im- 
provements, school, churches, well located, 
price right. Immediate sale. Address Evan- 
der Simpson, Mints, - 

| 200 Acres — With improve me ents. Good 
farm, on public road, in high school district; 
two miles to town; good water. Wil! sell at 


| @ bargain. 
| Flinchum, 


Write for. particulars. oO B. 
Mebane, N. C., Route 4, 





The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


for the Advertiser 





Arranged according to location, reading 
from east to west 
Guaranteed bar ede 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Circula- _ 
Philadelphia, Pa. tion Line 
(Rate 25¢ per line) 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohio. 260,000 $1.17 
(Rate 60c per line) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line) 
Indiana Farmer, 57.101 -25 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Progressive Farmer, 174,121 -80 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Dallas, Texas, 
Breeders’ Gazette, 90,000 -60 


Chicago, Ill. 
Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, Ill, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 


100,000 -50 
67,820 -40 


63,454 -30 


Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 140,855 -60 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallace’s Farmer, 80,000 .40 
Des, Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Farmer, 61,253 .30 
Topeka, Kan. 

Farmer’s Wife, 750,000 3.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rural Press, 22,000 -16 
San Francisco, Cal. 

1,866,604 $8.48 
These publications are conceded to be 
the authoritative farm papers of their 


individual fields 
All Members of Audit Board of 
Circulation 
For further information, address, 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representative 
Advertising Building CHICAGO 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Ine, 
Eastern Representative 
381 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





























OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


, y NS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
SMIER OFFICE, ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 5§, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cas 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16," means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
Hable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fravdu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our Hability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Tell Us How You Made the Oat and Wheat 
Crops Pay 


N AUGUST 19 we issue an “Oat and Wheat Special” of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, in which we wish particularly to emphasize the import- 
ance of these crops to Southern farmers, our need for a greatly in- 

creased acreage of them, pointing out at the same time the methods that 
are of first importance in making these crops profitable. 

To illustrate, in most of the Cotton Belt experience has proved that fall- 
planted oats far out-yield oats planted in the spring; oat smut costs South- 
ern farmers thousands of dollars every year, though we have an inexpen- 
sive, certain remedy for this disease; oat rust is responsible for big losses, 
though it is known that the Rust-proof varieties are largely immune; and 
winter-killing costs us more or less every year, though we know that 
seeding at the right time will preventa very large percentage of such losses. 

How Progressive.Farmer readers have overcome these and other diffi- 
culties and made these crops profitable is what we wish discussed, and 
we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with payment at 
regular space rates for all other letters used. We can also use good pho- 





| questioner. 
|of the new suspicions that had be- 


| umbrella-sending—Nancy 


| she miss ye if ye wa’n’t here?” 
| Nancy indignantly. 
| jest what I was tellin’ of ye! 
|she send me posthaste with an um- 


| herself up just in time. 





tographs, and will pay for them. Contributions should reach us not later 
than August 5. 


Wanted: Experience Letters for Our Rent- 
ers’ and Landowners’ Special | 


UR issue of September 9 will be our annual “Tenants’ and Landown- 
ers’ Special,” and for that issue we wish both landlords and tenants 
to write us their views and experiences. Tell us what methods of 
renting have been most satisfactory, adding also a discussion of plans for 
crop diversification and maintaining soil fertility, for improving homes for 
tenants, for advancing supplies and preventing extravagance, for helping 
tenants buy land, for grouping tenants of each race separately, and any 
other kindred problems. We shall also welcome any thoughtful discuss- 
‘fon of the increasing growth of tenancy in the South, and remedies need- 
ed to keep this a land of home owners. The usual liberal prizes are of- 
fered and letters should be mailed by August 26 or August 28 at the very 
latest. 











S EV At a eh = 


"Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton rows 




















and you will havea yaluable grain } 
crop in the spring. No need to 
make several trips to plow and har- 
row the land, or wait *til crops 
are gathered. Your fields are well culti- 
yated and packed in summer. They make an ideal 
seed bed for grain, Just plant grain between the 


rows with 
One : D ill 
= Cole t&:. Grain Drill 


killing Save 7} Labor of Sowing Grain 


You can plant three rows atatime. One mancan sow six te eight acres a day. Cotton and 
corn canbe gathered and the stalks cut without damage to the grain. Fertilizer can be applied 
with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows. The plants are protected from 4 
winter’s rain and cold. No danger of their ‘spewing up.’? Every plant is in a basin 

where it receives ample moisture. You are far surer ofa stand than if yoa sow 
broadcast, or with a Western Drill. Noimitators can do the work the “Cole Way.” | 

Write for our catalog what also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


THE COLE MFG.CO., ©) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





BOX 300 





i ‘elad game’ 


| my life?” asked 


Pollyanna: The Glad Book 


(Continued from page 20, this issue) 

Pollyanna’s face changed. Her 
brows drew into a troubled frown. 

“There, that’s what I was going to 
ask you, Nancy,” she sighed. “Do you 
think Aunt Polly likes to have me 
here? Would she mind—if—if I 
wasn’t here any more? 

Nancy threw a quick look into the 


| little girl’s absorbed face. She had 
j; expected to be asked this question 
|long before, and she had dreaded it. 


She had wondered how she should an- 
swer it—how she could answer it hon- 
estly without cruelly hurting the 
3ut now, now, in the face 


come convictions by the afternoon’s 
only wel- 
comed the question with open arms. 
She was sure that, with a clean con- 
science to-day, she could set the love- 


| hungry little girl’s heart at rest. 


“Likes ter have ye Would 
cried 
“NS; TE CNG Was tet 
Didn’t 


here? 


brella ’cause she see a little cloud in 
the sky? Didn’t she make me tote 
yer things all down-stairs, so you 
could have the pretty room you want- 
ed? Why, Miss Pollyanna, when ye 
remember how at first she hated ter 


| have—” 


With a choking cough Nancy pulled 

“And it ain’t jest things I can put 
my fingers on, neither,” rushed on 
Nancy, breathlessly. “It’s little ways 
she has, that shows how you’ve been 
softenin’ her up an’ mellerin’ her 
down—the cat, and the dog, and the 
way she speaks ter me, and—oh, lots 
o’ things. Why, Miss Pollyanna, there 
ain’t no tellin’ how she’d miss ye—if 
ye wa’n’t here,” finished Nancy, speak- 
ing with an enthusiastic certainty that 


| was meant to hide the perilous admis- 
sion she had 


almost made before. 
Even then she was not quite prepared 
for the sudden joy that illumined Pol- 
lyanna’s face. 

“Oh, Nancy, I’m so glad—glad— 
glad! You don’t know how glad I am 
that Aunt Polly—wants me!” 

“As if I'd leave her now!” thought 
Pollyanna, as she climbed the stairs 
to her room a little later. “I always 
knew I wanted to live with Aunt Polly 
—but I reckon maybe I didn’t know 
quite how much I wanted Aunt Polly 
—to want to live with me!” 

The task of telling John Pendleton 
of her decision would not be an easy 
one, Pollyanna knew, and she dread- 
ed it. She was very fond of John 


| Pendleton, and she was very sorry 
| ior him—because he seemed to be so 


sorry for himself. She was sorry, 
too, for the long, lonely life that had 
inade him so unhappy; and she was 
erieved that it had been because of 
her mother that he had spent those 
dreary years. She pictured the great 
eray house as it would be after its 
master was well again, with its silent 


rooms, its littered floors, 


d desk; and her hear 
“) 2 


‘Ate 


land his tai 


“Well, 


Pollyanna, is it 
a with me, all the rest of 
the man, gently. 

cried 


“Oh, ‘yes;” Pollyanna. “T’ve 


thought of the very gladdest kind of 


a thing for you to do, and—” 
“With—you?” asked John Pendle- 


| ton, his mouth growing a little stern 
| at the corners. 


“N-no; but—” 
“Pollyanna, you aren’t going to say 


tha 


ino!” interrupted a voice deep with 


emotion. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“I—lI’ve got to, Mr. Pendleton; tru- 
ly I have. Aunt Polly—” 

“Did she -refuse—to let 
come ?” 

“I—I didn’t ask her,” stammered 
the little girl, miserably. 

“Pollyanna!” 

Pollyanna turned away her eyes. 
She could not meet the hurt, grieved 
gave of her friend. 

“So you didn’t even ask her!” 

“TI couldn’t, sir—truly,” faltered Pol- 
lyanna. “You see, I found out—with- 
out asking. Aunt Polly wants me 
with her, and—and I want to stay, 
too,’ she confessed bravely. “You 
don’t know how good she’s been to 
me; and—and I think, really, some- 
times she’s beginning to be elad 
about things—lots of things. And you 
know she never used to be. You said 
it yourself. Oh, Mr. Pendleton, i 
couldn’t leave Aunt Polly—now!” 

There was a long pause. Only the 
snapping of the wood in the fire in 
the grate broke the silence. At last, 
however, the man spoke. 

“No, Pollyanna; I see. You couldn’t 
leave her—now,” he said. oT 
ask you—again.” 


you— 


won't 
The last word was 
so low it was almost inaudible: but 
Pollyanna heard. 

“Oh, but you don’t know about the 
rest of it,” she reminded him eagerly. 
“There’s the very gladdest thing you 
can do—truly there is!” : 

“Not for me, Pollyanna.” 

“Yes, sir, for you. You said it. You 
said only a—a woman’s hand and 
heart or a child’s presence could 
make a home. And I can get it for 
you—a child’s presence ;—not me, you 
know, but another one.” 

“As if I would have any but you!” 
resented an indignant voice. 

“But you will—when you know; 
you’re so kind and good! Why, think 
of the prisms and the gold pieces, 
and all that money you save for the 
heathen, and—” 

“Pollyanna!” interrupted the man, 
savagely. “Once for all let us end 
that nonsense! I’ve tried to tell you 
half a dozen times before. There is 
no money for the heathen. 1] 
sent a penny to 
There!” 

He lifted his chin and braced him- 
self to meet what he expected—the 
grieved disappointment of 
na’s eyes. To his 


never 
them in my life. 


Pollyan- 
amazement, how- 
ever, there was neither grief nor dis- 
appointment in  Pollyanna’s 
There was only surprised joy. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, clapping her 
hands. “I’m so glad! That is,” she 
corrected, coloring distressfully, “I 
don’t mean that I’m not sorry for the 
heathen, only just now I can’t help 
being glad that you don’t want the 
little India boys, because all the rest 
have wanted them. And so I’m elad 
you'd rather have Jimmy Bean. Now 
I know you'll take him!” 

“Take—who ?” 

“Jimmy Bean. He’s 


eyes. 


you know; and he’ll be so ¢ 
[ had to tell him last 


that even my Ladies 
wouldn’t take hi 
appointed. 


1] 


of this—he 


Wi 
ited the 


as then that Pollvanna, for 


first time in weeks, suddenly rem 
bered something Nancy had once t 
her. She raised her chin agerieved 


(Continued next week) 


SURPLICE AND SURPLUS 


A minister came to the Episcopal 
at Williamsport, Pa., to speak 

*Do you wish to wear @ surplice?” 
the rector. 

“Surplice!”’ cried the visitor, ‘‘Surplic 
am a Methodist. What do I Ww 
surplices? All I know about is a deficit!’ 
New York Evening Post. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 

















POINTERS FOR CLUB 
WORKERS 


APE, crimson clover and rye, 

separately or sowed together, 
make fine winter grazing for the 
pigs. 

Remember that crimson clover is 
one of the finest of all corn fertil- 
izers, and get seed now and be 
ready to plant some when the 
time comes. 

Have you some nice attractive 
labels for the canned goods you 
expect to market? 

Plenty of cool, fresh water will 
be a great thing for the poultry 
these hot days. 











HOW TWO FARMERS OF FIFTEEN 
COOPERATE 


—_—_» 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y FRIEND and myself, both of 
us living between two. small 


towns, find it very profitable for us to 
co6perate in the following ways: 

We help each other work and if 
one gets behind the other helps him 
out to keep his garden truck from 
ruining and making a poor crop. We 
both read The Progressive Farmer 
and study out better plans to make 
better products by a better way. We 
have been corn club boys and made 
good crops. In selling our products 
we always have them clean and wrap- 
ped attractively, and make sure that 
every customer is pleased. By this 
method we have a long list of satis- 
fied and sure-paying customers. 

The result of our co6peration is 
that we have a bank account, a fu- 
ture paying business and a lot of val- 
uable experience. We have a type- 
writer to write business letters, and 
some stationery and business cards 
with our names on them. 

Now I will tell you about the way 
we made a swimming pool: There 
was a small stream close to our 
homes and there was no other place 
nearby to go to swim, so we set to 
work to dig it out and dam it up to 
about neck deep. Now we can go in 
swimming after we get through with 
our work. Our work is both profit- 
able and pleasant. 

MOSES M. COLEMAN, Jr. 

Lyons, Ga. 





TOWN LASSIE LIKES THE COUN- 
TRY 


—E 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a little girl only nine years of 

age, and this is our first season in 
the country. This year was my first 
in school, and I passed into the sixth 
grade. Mama taught me at home 
before entering school. 

Mama and I have made a garden 
and expect to have it all the year 
round. We are now using cabbage, 
lettuce, peas, beans, potatoes, parsley, 
radishes, and onions. We will soon 
have pole beans, tomatoes, corn, cu- 
cumbers, squash, okra, peppers, and 
salsify and we will have plenty to can 
for winter. We set out Everbearing 
strawberries and they began bearing 
right away, but we have picked most 
of the blossoms off. Will let them 
ripen now, though. We have planted 
lots of flowers, too, and my little pet 
squirrel makes trouble by burying 
nuts in the beds. We couldn’t fence 
him out like we did the chickens. 

Papa planted some popcorn for me, 
and I am going to hoe it all myself. 

I love the country and all the ani- 
mals and birds. 

BUELL CLARK. 

Summerville, Ga., Route 5. 





An acre of good clover plowed under 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure; 
some this fall. 


is 
better try 


How Patrons Improved School 
Grounds 


Y FATHER died when I was six 
years of age, and so I live with 
my brother. I am a lover of books, 
music, and flowers. I love to go to 
school and have always been inter- 
ested in school improvement and club 


work. I think we should all work for 
nice school houses and_ grounds, 
and also nice churches. This im- 


proves the looks of our community 
so much. 

On March 12, 1915, the patrons of 
our school met at the schoolhouse to 


improve the looks of the school 
grounds. Some came with axes, 
plows, etc. and the grounds were 


soon cleaned off. It was then plow- 
ed up, and several sacks of bone meal 
and wagons of stable litter were put 
on to improve the soil. Dinner was 
prepared by the teachers and pupils, 
and the day was enjoyed very much. 
About two weeks later the grass seed 
were sowed and now we 
tiful school ground. 


have a beau- 
We have a nice 


to drop peas.” This made me hate to 
plant them worse. When the next 
morning came, Papa called me and 
told me to get my basket of peas and 
come on and plant them. I went, but 
was not right well and mad too. Papa 
told me to plant three or four in a 
place. I did this for a while but I 
kept putting more and more until I 
had about forty—well all I could hold 
in my hand. I soon emptied my buck- 
et and when Mama and Papa found} 
me I had my peas planted, or rather 
sowed, and was lying down in a fur- 
row. Papa said he would teach me | 
to plant peas, but Mama told him to 
let me alone as I was not feeling 
well. | 





I am fourteeen years old now and 
do not mind planting a few peas. 
IDA E. ARMSTRONG. 
Tipton, Tenn. 





Breaking a Colt 


LIVE in the country on a farm of 

240 acres. Papa takes The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and it is the best 
farm paper we take. 





(31) 971 


\ 


i 
il gh 
Pils et bit 


This Graduated Tie-Space 
is the result of a patented 
method of cutting and join- 


ing the collar top and band. 
It’s an exclusive feature in 





FACE 


S LO raRe L 5 


This graduated Tie-Space means uniform 
space for your tie whether your collar be 
large or-small, wide or narrow. 


Demand SLIDEWELL. 15c Each. 





We plant corn, peas, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, peanuts and cotton. 
We planted velvet beans this year, 
and are going to try to improve our 








two-room, brick school house. Last land. If these do well we are going 
fall our church was torn down and a_ to plant a large patch every year. 
new one built, and so we have a nice Papa gave me six pigs to raise and 
THE CLOVER 
OME sings of the lily, and daisy and And I wunder away in a_ barefooted 
rose, dream, 
And the pansies and pinks that the Whare I tangle my toes in the blossoms 
summertime throws that gleam 
In the green grassy lap of the medder With the dew of the dawn of the morn- 
that lays ing of love 
3linkin’ up at the skies through the sun- Ere it wept o’er the graves that I’m 
shiny days; weepin’ above. 
But what is the lily and all of the rest And so I love clover—it seems like a 
Of the flowers to a man with a hart in part 
his breast Of the sacredest sorows and joys of my 
That was dipped brimmin’ full of the hart: 
honey and dew And wherever it blossoms, oh, there let 
of the swect clover blossoms his baby- me bow 


hood knew? 





And thank the good God as I’m thankin’ 








I never set eyes on a clover field now, him now; 
xr fool round a stable, er climb in the And IT pray to Him still for the stren’th 
mow, when I die, 
3ut my childhood comes back jest as To go out in the clover and tell it good- 
clear and as plane bye, 
As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ And lovin'ly nestle my face to its bloom 
again; While my soul slips away on a breth of 
perfume. —James Whitcomb Riley. 
church too. I like to live on the I feed them on scraps from the table, 
farm. I want to join the canning buttermilk and some corn. 


club and poultry club next year. The 
Progressive Farmer is a welcome vis- 
itor at our house every week. 
CALLIE R. FRYE (Age 15). 
Ridgeway, Va. 





A Boy Fails— 


HEN he has no confidence in him- 
self or his fellowman. 

When he values success more than 
character and self-respect. 

When he does not try to make his 
work a little better each day. 

When he becomes so absorbed in 
his work that he cannot say that 
life is greater than work. 

When he lets a day go by without 
making someone happier and more 
comfortable. 

When he_ values 
health, self-respect 
opinion of others. 

When he is so burdened by his bus- 
iness that he finds no time for rest or 
recreation. 

When he knows that he is in the 
wrong, but is afraid to admit it. 

When he does not care what hap- 
pens to his neighbor or to his friend 
so long as he is prosperous. 

When he is so busy doing that he 
has no time for smiles and cheering 
words.—Ideal Powers. 


above 
good 


wealth 
and the 





“Three or Four in-a Place” 


NE time when I was a little girl, 
Papa told me he wanted me to 
plant some peas the next day. I hated 
to work in the field anyway, and 


Aunty’s little boy began to tease me 
yes, 


and said, “Oh, goody, you have 





We have a fine colt, we are break- | 
ing to work. We first began by put- 
ting the bridle on her, and then the 
collar next time, and when we hitch- 
ed her to the wagon she worked al- 
most like an old horse. This is a 
good way to teach them to work. 

If you boys and girls and the editor 
will come down the Fourth of July I 
will give you all ripe watermelons to 
eat. Our vines are fine and papa says 
he thinks we will have ripe melons 
by the Fourth of July. 

THOMAS KOONCE (Age 14). 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Rt. 1. 





Our Short Course 


N May 10-11-12, our county de- 

monstrator held a Short Course 
at our school building. There were 
about nine of us girls that attended. 
On the last day we took our lunch 
and had a picnic. 

We made twelve different salads 
and converted them into sandwiches 
tor our lunch. After we had finished 
making the salads we had some visi- 
tors and each one of us had to tell 
how we made our salad. Then we 
carried a table out on the yard and 
put our salads on and we stood near 
it while our demonstrator made our 
pictures. After dinner we played a 
lot of games until two o’clock, when 


we went back to the house and were 


given an auto ride. 

There will be another Short Course 
held here in July to go on a whole 
week, and I hope we will enjoy that 
as much as we did this one. 

VIRGIE BRANTLEY. 

Kilmichael, Miss. 


$1.75 per Dozen. 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 
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The PERFECT 






CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $1920 °7riio'curtine 





Works in any , 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalke—doesn’t pull like 
other cutters. Absolutely no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven eo 

th one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: Griffin, Ga., Feb. 3, 1915 
Love Mfg. Co.: Sirs: Your harvester saved at east 
two Navid in the field and gathered the corn success - 
fully. Light on the team, its the best labor saving 
device in use on the farm. T. Ellis Dewry. 
‘ SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 

Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today. 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Dept. 48 Lincoln, lilinols 


cad | 


SEPARATORS, 
: SPREADERS.T RACTORS 
we ~4 teers “Sree 
nts, builtin my own 
ate: selgo;., at prices one- 


} third t to one-half LESS than you usu- 
ally pay for first-class goods. All 


Acres a Day 














ations and prices of separators 


quality of of the G pat 78 
copy of this heer a book, of paresins for 











TENTS! TENTS! 


Fire and Water-proof Twill 
Wall Tents Complete 
With Poles, Stakes and Ropes. 
7x7, price $6.80 7x9, price $8.00 
94x12, price $11.00 
Cover and tent catalog furnished free on request. 

‘erms net cash in advance. 
The Ohio Canvas Goods Mig. Co., 
Dept. No. 20. TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















Tag your stock—best and cheapest means ong 


tification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
oe anieaed and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co,, 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 


shocks equal to a Corn Binder. Sold 


in every state. Price only $22.00 wifh fodder binder. 
Testimonials and catalog FREE showing picture of har- 
vester. PROCESS MFC. CO., Dept. 258, Salina, Kan. 


THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; prompt 
and careful attention whi 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
|essary. The next thing is an advers- 
| tisement in 


| The Progressive Farmer. 








attachment and harvester cuts and 
throws corn in pile on harvester or 
windrows. an and horse cuts and 















EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
NEEDS A SPECIAL TALCUM 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula 
which has never been bettered —inclade one for every need 
of talcum in the home. 

For Baby, there is Borated, the standard baby powder. 

For Mother and Daughter, who wish a perfumed white 
talcum for all toilet purposes, there are Violet, and Sen Yang 
(a charming Oriental perfume) and to harmonize with any | 
type of coloring are Cream Tint and Flesh Tint, each with “es 
¢ odor. qe was 


its own pleasing a 


For Father and Son, the new Talcum for Men, a neutral Gennaro Mennen Ei 
he ee . P MA 6CHernicar Co. # 
(invisible) color, invaluable after shaving. NewarigN USA. 

For the family in general, the Mennen handbook «Tal- ; 
cum in the Home, Nursery and Sickroom” will tell you of 
the one hundred and one friendly services of talcum pow- 
der. It is yours for the asking. 

The House of Mennen is a vendor of comforts. The 
immaculate purity and painstaking medication that have 
made its product the logical talcum powders for every use, 
are responsible for the increased demand of women every- 
where to buy Mennen’s Talcums the new way—by the half- 
dozen, assorted, at one time. 

By purchasing Mennen’s Talcums by the half-dozen you 
provide the home with one for every member’s individual 
needs and tastes. 

The jolly Mennekins, a fascinating set of blocks for the 
kiddies, are packed with a special assortment of six Men- 
nen’s Talcums. Ask your druggist. Or we will send the 
set of a half-dozen direct, carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 
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For nursery or playroom decoration we can supply five Mennekins 
for 20c in stamps or coin. Can be used in border, or cut-out. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories 


2218 Orange Street’ - - Newark, N. J. 
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